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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
T is announced, and no doubt is true, that the President has de- 
cided,—by and with the advice of his Cabinet,—not to call an 
extra session of Congress. The reasons for this attach mainly to 
the fact that the Republican majority in the House is too small to 
promise that the extra session could be made fruitful of the re- 
sults for which it would be assembled,—the clearing of the decks, 
by revision of the rules, etc., for effective work at the regular ses- 
sion. The conclusion reached is doubtless one of prudence, but it 
indicates, at the same time, the weakness of the Republicans. If 
they cannot now organize the House on a majority of three, (in 
1881 they had but one majority, when Gen. Keifer was elected 
Speaker), and remodel the rules so as to establish the possibility of 
transacting business, what can they hope to accomplish later with 
the great problems of the Tariff and Finance, to say nothing of 
those relating to the misused colored people and the suppression 
of elections ? 
And is it supposed that the next Congress, whose members 
will be chosen a year hence, will be more Republican than this 
one ? 





WE suppose nobody can have failed to note the steady strain 
of reports from the South, (one of them even as far north as West 
Virginia), of abuse of the colored people. The instances, within a 
month, have been at once shameful to the country, and discour- 
aging to the hope that we are to reach the haven of a Christian 
civilization without more national trials and tribulations. The 
battue of negroes in Mississippi, the unprovoked slaughter of the 
colored excursionists in Louisiana, the whipping of peaceable 
families in Georgia, the insults and assaults in Tennessee upon 
delegates coming to the Baptist Convention at Indianapolis, are 
all evil and alarming. Where are these things to end? Is there 
to be no legal protection,—and, more than all no just and kindly 
public opinion behind it,—for people of color in the South? Is 
the passage of time, with Northern quiescence, making the situation 
worse instead of better ? 

Another abominable feature of this business is the treatment 
of some of the small number of colored men who have been ap- 
pointed to places in the postal service. In Missouri, a steamer is 
reported to have been boarded by an armed mob, and a colored 
postal clerk was forced, under pain of death, to resign his place. 
In a village of Alabama, where a colored man was appointed post- 
master, the post-office is reported to have been openly burned 
down by a mob, to express the public disapproval of his com- 
plexion. 

Ours is the only national government in the world under 
which such a thing would be possible,—the only government 
which allows its officials to be insulted and terrorized and its citizens 
murdered for discharging the duties it laysupon them. Are we, 
after all, drifting back to the conditions of the thirty years that 
preceded the War, when the Slave Power made laws and defied 
laws, just as best served its purpose, and the whole nation licked the 
dust before it ? 





THE Commissioner of Pensions, ‘‘ Corporal” Tanner, sent his 
resignation to the President at midnight on Wednesday, recogniz- 
ing thus the imperative necessities of the situation. Mr. Tanner, 
it is said, was forced upon the President as the result of agree- 
ments made in the Presidential campaign, and if so it is but one 
more illustration of the injury done to this Administration by this 
form ofjobbery. For the responsible, delicate, and difficult place 
of Pension Commissioner, Tanner was totally unfit. Probably he 


was not dishonest in purpose, but his methods were so unbalanced 





and reckless that practically they amounted to the same thing. 
It is to be earnestly hoped his successor will be a person of very 
different qualities, 





THE tremendous cyclonic storm along the Atlantic Coast this 
week serves to deepen the impression that this is peculiarly a year 
of nature’s disturbances. The loss of shipping and of lives at the 
Breakwater and in Delaware Bay appears, at this writing, to be 
the worst feature, but the destruction of property along the New 
Jersey Coast is great, and there is still the risk that we shall hear 
of bad wrecks among the ships that were out at sea. 





It is the opinion of the stalwart Boston Traveller that the ap- 
proaching election in Virginia will be the turning-point in the 
history of the State or “its doom to hopeless and unprogressive 
Bourbonism.”’ The Traveller no doubt deceives itself: the forces 
of progression and development which manifest themselves in 
Virginia, as in some other parts of the South, are not bound up 
with the personal fortunes of General Mahone. Having a real 
reason for being, and a vitality not born of private schemes or 
partisan jobs, they will survive the present, and no doubt many 
future elections. And that they would be injured rather than 
helped by being identified with evil political methods, goes with- 
out saying. 

It seems, after all, that Mr. Langston has not given in his ad- 
hesion to Mahone. In New York, this week, he explained that he 
had simply announced himself a Republican, and said he would 
do whatever he could “to help the Republican party.” Mr. 
Langston also mentions an ex-State Senator, Tazewell Branch, of 
the Petersburg district, “probably the most popular colored man 
with his people, in Virginia to-day,” as resolutely opposed to 
Mahone. “And in order to win,’’ says Mr. Langston, “ Mr. Ma- 
hone must have every colored vote in the State.” 





A WASHINGTON dispatch to the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye 
states that there is “‘ not a Senator nor a Member of Congress to 
be found in this vicinity, (and they are constantly dropping into 
the city), who favors the Civil Service Law. . . Every one 
of them pronounces it a failure. The law will be repealed 
and ought to be.” The Hawkeye is nominally a Republican news- 
paper: did it ever read the Republican platform adopted at Chi- 
cago in June 1888, on which Benjamin Harrison stood for election 
to the Presidency? One of the declarations of that platform is 
this : 

“The reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under Republi- 
can administration, should be completed by the further extension of the 
reform system already established by law to all the grades of the service 
to which it is applicable. The spirit and purpose of the reform should be 
observed in all executive appointments; and all laws at variance with the 
object of existing reform legislation should be repealed, to the end that the 
dangers to free institutions which lurk in the power of official patronage 
may be wisely and effectively avoided.” 





Last week the State of New York had two conventions in 
relation to the liquor traffic, the Prohibitionists meeting at Syra- 
cuse, and the Liquor Dealers at Rochester, and both bitterly de- 
nouncing the proposal to enact High License for the State. The 
latter were especially emphatic in their support of Governor Hill, 
whose political chances largely depend on the success of the former 
in diverting votes from the Republican party. The conventional 
badges at Rochester bore his portrait. The representatives of the 
saloon were welcomed by Mayor Parsons of Rochester, in a speech 
which assumed that they met to promote “ such measures as will 
aid in maintaining good order and sobriety everywhere.” It is 
hardly necessary to add that the mayor is under as deep obliga- 
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gations to the constituency of the Convention, as is the governor 
of the State. This convention denounced High License as dis- 
criminating between rich and poor and against localities, also as 
exacting “‘ enormous sums from our branch of business, such as 
will drive responsible men from the trade, and destroy our prop- 
erty.” But it welcomed the test of character and conduct as 
determining who should or who should not be allowed to carry 
on the business. It is the public belief that High License tends 
to exclude irresponsible men from the business, and to deepen the 
sense of responsibility to the law in those whom it leaves in it, by 
increasing very greatly both the amount and the certainty of the 
penalty for its violation. And this test of ‘character and con- 
duct” is exactly that which our liquor dealers most deprecate, 
when strictly applied by the license courts. 





THE Syracuse Convention denounced License, High or Low, 
as sinful, declaring it “ vicious in principle and powerless as a 
remedy.” It demanded the submission of the question of Pro- 
hibition by the next Legislature to the voters of the State, and 
pledged the Third Party to do its utmost to affect its adoption. 
But it also threw out an anchor to the windward by declaring 
that “as the political machinery of both the old parties and al- 
most the entire press of these parties in every recent contest have 
been combined for the defeat of Prohibition, we protest against 
any such submission by any political party whose only purpose is 
Prohibition defeat.” Who, then, are to comply with the demand 
for submission, if both the Republican and the Democratic parties 
in the Legislature are ruled out? Does this protest mean any- 
thing more than a confession that the adoption of Prohibition is 
not to be expected, or is it a foreshadowing of a new doctrine 
that only constitutional amendments carried through the Legisla- 
ture by Third Party votes are genuine? Why should a friend of 
any constitutional amendment object to votes for its submission 
from those who will oppose it when submitted? The very first 
move is to get it before the people, and to vote in favor of that is 
so far helping the Prohibition programme,—as of course the Pro- 
hibitionists well know,—and the suggestion that no one’s help at 
this stage is to be welcomed, unless he means to go with the pro- 
cession all the way, is a flat confession that the popular verdict 
will be adverse when the Amendment comes to the general vote. 





By the death of Mr. S. S. Cox the Democrats lose one of the 
brightest and most useful men on their side of the House. He al- 
ways was a vigorous partisan, but also always something more 
and better than that. His large share in the legislation prelimi- 
nary to the Census of 1880, and the Distribution bill based on that 
Census, are recent instances of his interest in questions which 
were of public and not of partisan significance. It was unfortu- 
nate for his influence that be acquired the prestige of a humorist, 
as it kept the House (and sometimes even himself) from taking 
him as seriously as his talents deserved. His humor was of a 
very rudimentary type, and never contributed to the illumination 
of the matter in hand, as did that of Mr. Lincoln and others we 
might name. 

In his long career as an editor and a member of the House, 
Mr. Cox maintained his reputation as a man of unquestioned in- 
tegrity, and of unbending patriotism. He gave his support al- 
ways to the prosecution of the War and the maintenance of the 
Union, and showed no distress when these were found to involve 
the overthrow of slavery. 





Dr. E. A. ANDREWS, the new president of Brown University, 
read a valuable paper on Trusts at the meeting of the Social Sci- 
ence Association. He met the point that Trusts have in some 
cases reduced rather than increased the price of commodities, by 
saying that there is no economic law which necessitates their do- 
ing so, any more than there is an economic law which would lead 
to private producers giving their commodities away. It may be 
that, for a time, and owing to special circumstances, the price of a 








Trust-controlled article will be lowered instead of raised. But in 
the long run, and in compliance with the operation of economic 
laws, the effect of monopoly must be to raise prices, or at least to 
check that natural tendency to the reduction of prices through 
the improvements made in methods, which is the economic factor 
in human progress. 

Even where it is not so, the monopolist has the power to prac- 
tice exactions, whether he avails himself of it or not. And as 
there is no political liberty in living in the presence of a power 
which might suppress freedom of personal choice if it chose, so is 
there no industrial liberty in the presence of combinations which 
can deal as they please with the supply of the necessaries of life. 
Liberty cannot stand upon sufferance. 





AT the same meeting our townsman, Dr. H. L. Wayland, read 
a paper on the “‘ Dead Hand ” (Mortmain), in which he criticised 
with just severity the uncontrolled power of bequest, by which 
money is devoted in perpetuity to objects not in themselves desir- 
able, or at least not worthy of this especial favor. In this way 
we permit men to perpetuate whims and mistakes, long after they 
have ceased to be able to control their plans. Dr. Wayland illus- 
trated the folly of this by a number of cases, such as the Smith be- 
quest which created a village of paupers, tramps, and impostors 
in Central England, until Parliament interfered and set aside 
the bequest. But in America we have no power which can inter- 
fere in the matter and consequently in no other country do the 
whims, follies, and vanities of the dead promise to become so bur- 
densome to the living. 

The right of bequest is the creation of society itself, and so- 
ciety has the natural right to control its exercise in accordance 
with the social interests. The Jew, the Greek, the old Teuton en- 
joyed no such right. Under their codes property descended to 
the natural heirs. It was the Roman law which first recognized 
the power of the dead over the disposal of their estates, when 
they had passed away. It was that law which first created the 
trust for a specific object, and enforced the application of property 
to the object specified. From Rome we have borrowed this 
method, elaborating and extending it in the later codes of Chris- 
tendom, but always with the reserved idea that natural heirs 
have a prior claim and that a bequest which ignores them, if not 
a breach of duty, is at least open to suspicion. The time certainly 
has come for us to go farther, and to provide that such Trusts 
shall be open to periodic revisions by the community threugh its 
organs of government, and that those which are found useless or 
mischievous shall be abolished. The Constitution of our own 
State virtually provides for this with regard to all trusts created 
after its adoption. 





THE celebration of the “‘ Log College,” last week, was charac- 
terized by a fair amount of good speech-making, and that of Presi- 
dent Harrison was by no means the worst. But we do not ob- 
serve that any of the orators undertook to explain why this par- 
ticular year was selected for such a commemoration, or of what 1889 
is the centenary, semi-centenary or anything else. Some of the 
newspapers hit on the bright idea that it was the establishment of 
Presbyterianism in America which was commemorated. As the first 
Presbyterian Church was established at Snow Hill, in Maryland, 
some forty-three years before Tennent came to Neshaminy, and 
the first Presbytery ordained Jedidiah Andrews over the First 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia twenty-five years before his 
Academy was thought of, this suggestion cannot be pronounced 
happy. The truth seems to be that a venerable member of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia North came to be very much inter- 
ested in William Tennent and his work, and made up his mind to 
have a celebration at once, as he hardly could expect to live until 
the proper date arrived. And his brethren, being used to give in 
to his wishes in such matters, yielded their assent. 

More than one oratorspoke of Neshaminy Academy,—which 
they all persisted in miscalling “‘ the Log College,””—as the prede- 
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cessor of Princeton. Dean Murray, however, who spoke for Prince- 
ton in the unavoidable absence of President Patton, seems to be 
afflicted with a scholarly conscience. He was in no haste to put 
forward this claim, and hinted indeed that it would be somewhat 
difficult to make out the connection. And in fact none ever ex- 
isted. The Neshaminy School was a personal creation, like a 
score of others in the colony, of which that kept by Dr. Francis 
Allison at Nottingham was probably of much greater importance 
in an educational point of view. The Neshaminy School died 
with William Tennent, and left no successor in Princeton or else- 
where. The rise of Princeton, as of the College of Philadelphia— 
now the University of Pennsylvania,—and of Kings—now Colum- 
bia—College in New York, simply marks a new stage in the de- 
velopment of the higher education, by which the corporation suc- 
ceeded to the individual responsibility. It would be much easier 
to trace the College of Philadelphia to the Academy at Notting- 
ham, as Dr. Allison was adopted into the new faculty. Neither 
teacher nor graduate of Neshaminy Academy was to be found in 
that of the College of New Jersey. 





Tuer Committee of the Knights of Labor appointed to watch 
the course of legislation at Harrisburg have made an elaborate re- 
port on the results of their labors. They especially show to what 
and to whom was due the defeat of the Employers’ Liability Bill 
in the House, after it had passed the Senate. The bill is one 
whose passage was eminently desirable, and English legislation 
in this respect is much in advance of our own. It merely pro- 
vided that where a workman’s injuries were not due to his own 
carelessness, but to that of his employers or of the foremen or 
overseers they employed, the workman should receive adequate 
damages. This already has been secured to the general public 
under just the same restrictions ; but it seems to have been held 
that the workman renounced his right to such compensation by 
entering the employment of those to whose carelessness the acci- 
dent or injury may be due. It is assumed that he can better look 
out for himself, and that if he find any place or employment un- 
safe, he either will exact higher wages in consideration of risk, or 
will take his labor to another market. But in truth he commonly 
can do neither the one nor the other. He has to take such work 
as is offered, and under such conditions as he can get ; and the law 
and the trades’ union are the only agencies which help him to 
alter those conditions in his own favor. And it is a sign for good 
that the trades’ union, in both Europe and America, has shown of 
late so much disposition to look to the law for protection. 

In this case the Knighis publish the names of those members 
of the House whose votes defeated the bill, and they commend 
these to the constituencies, as members who should be refused a 
reélection. This is an English method nearly as old as the Revo- 
lution of 1688, and it probably will operate to deepen the sense of 
responsibility in the members of the Legislature. 





CANADA is said to feel very much disgust at the selfish indif- 
ference of England to her grievances in the matter of our seizure 
of her sealing vessels in Behring Sea. In this case, as in every 
other of recent date, the English government takes an entirely 
and exclusively English view of the situation. As Englishmen 
get the work of preparing all the sealskins, whether they are 
taken by English or American vessels, she is not concerned as to 
which nationality does the work. Nay more,a quarrel with the 
United States might result in our taking measures by which this 
profitable business would be transferred to American furriers ; so 
there is a substantial reason for keeping the peace with us. 

The people of this country know well the experience through 
which the Canadians now are passing. We had our share of it 
more than a century ago, and decided it to be intolerable. Our 
neighbors to the north have the remedy in their own hands. It is 
to cut loose from England and set up for themselves, The weak- 
est independent couutry on this continent enjoys a better chance 
of getting its rights than does the strongest and wealthiest de- 





pendency of a European power. We believe the Canadians to be 
wrong in their present contention as totheirrights. But certainly 
there would be comfort for them in the independence which 
would enable them at least to assert they were right, and to ap- 
peal to the public opinion of mankind. From even that poor 
privilege their dependence upon England debars them. 





At this writing the London strike still continues, in spite of 
the efforts of the Lord Mayor, Cardinal Manning, and others to 
arrange terms of a compromise between the men and the dock- 
owners, while the wharf-owners generally have accepted the 
workingmen’s terms. Mr. Burns, the leader of the strikers, per- 
mits himself to use very strong language with regard to the failure 
of our American workmen to contribute more than resolutions of 
sympathy to the support of their brethren in East London. He 
should have made this still stronger by mentioning the contribu- 
tions made by the strong and wealthy trades’ unions of Great 
Britain to the support of a strike precisely similar, which occurred 
in New York two years ago. We do not remember of hearing of 
these contributions, but we must infer from Mr. Burns’s language 
that they were sent. We doubt whether the English workmen 
have at any time given a penny for the support of strikes in other 
countries. The trades’ unions of Australia have contributed 
handsomely in the present instance; but their relations to the 
laboring classes of London are much more intimate than ours. 
The Australian colonies are the labor-fields to which assisted emi- 
gration has taken the surplus labor of this and other English cities 
in great masses. There must be tens of thousands of workmen in 
Melbourne, Sidney, and Brisbane, who have felt the pinch of 
hunger in the London dock-yards, and who have relatives among 
the strikers for the additional penny an hour. It would be most 
unnatural if they did nothing to help the workmen hold out. But 
there are few such ties between American workmen and those of 
London, England as a whole being but scantily represented among 
our laboring people. And besides this Australia lies within the 
British Empire,—a fact much more vividly realized in Melbourne 
than in London, it would seem, o 

Americans generally have a very real interest in the success 
of the London strikers. Whatever raises the rate of wages in 
England must tend to diminish the stress of that English com- 
petition for our own market and the markets of the world under 
which our producers have to conduct their business, and which 
our Tariff checks but by no means overcomes even in our home 
market. As a Free Trader admits, “the possession of an abun- 
dant supply of labor, which can find no other outlet, and there- 
fore must accept any terms which will secure the workmen the 
bare necessaries of existence,” is a chief weapon in England’s 
hand to maintain her industrial supremacy. The example and 
influence of America in this matter of wages is sure to effect an 
industrial revolution in Europe which will alter the conditions of 
international trade throughout the civilized world. This great 
strike is but one of the many indications of the approaching 
change, and it shows that the laboring classes have become deaf 
to the plea that low wages are necessary to successful competition 
on the part of their employers. Somehow or other the prosperity 
of England must be reconciled with fair wages to her laborers. 





THE notice given by the French government that the clergy 
of the Roman Catholic Church must take no part in electioneering 
politics, isin harmony with the course pursued by every recent 
administration, and in accordance with the Concordat of 1801. It 
may seem harsh for the rulers of a Republic to debar any class of 
its citizens from doing their utmost to promote the interests of 
the party which they favor. But the Concordat virtually makes 
the French priest the paid official of the State as well as of the 
Church, and justifies the former in limiting his political activity. 
It is exactly analagous to the restrictions our own laws have laid 
on the political activity of our office-holders. And in this case it 
is the more reasonable as the body of the clergy are unfriendly to 
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the existing government of France, and are able to wield a vast 
influence in opposition to it through an appeal to spiritual motives 
and terrors. 

It is true that the position of the Church and its clergy is a 
most humiliating one, as is indicated by the indignant protest of 
several French bishops in response to the admonition of the gov- 
ernment. But they should complain of the bargain made in the 
Concordat, not of the government which only insists on getting 
its half of that bargain. De Lamennais was more logical, when 
in his Catholic period he called for the repeal of the Concordat as 
the first step towards the restoration of the liberty of the Church. 
For demanding that the papacy cast him forth from the Church’s 
communion, sacrificing the most chivalrous of its sons to the de- 
mands of the State that he should be brought to silence. Here 
French bishops are willing to accept all the benefits of their rela- 
tion to the civil power, but not its disadvantages. 





THE natives of India have been holding great Congresses to 
agitate for a fuller recognition in the government of their coun- 
try. The government has educated them in the social and polit- 
ical ideas of Western Europe, but refuses to give scope to their at- 
tainments and powers by putting them on a level with the natives 
of the British Islands. Only the lower places in the civil and 
military service are open to them. None of them can be a judge 
in any court, where Europeans may beimpleaded. None of them 
can command so much as a company ina regiment. The com- 
petitive examinations for even the lower places are held in Lon- 
don, not in Calcutta or Bombay. A small minority of the mem- 
bers of the Indian Council consists of natives, and its powers are 
advisory only. The duties on imported cotton thread and cottons 
were repealed, and the duty on imported American cotton was 
imposed in opposition to their protests, as both steps were meant 
to cripple the native manufacture of cottons. So of the laws to 
establish the sale of intoxicants as a government monopoly, and 
the law to regulate the hours of labor in factories. 

These native congresses aim at nothing less than the estab- 
lishment of some form of representative government in India, in 
which the people will have an adequate voice. In other words, 
they propose to have India raised to the status enjoyed by its 
British colonies. But for the present they chiefly press the adop- 
tion of such reform as will correct the grievances we have speci- 
fied. In regard to both proposals England can go no farther than 
is consistent with her position as the mistress of a conquered 
country, whose people possess no instinctive or fundamental loy- 
alty to their alien rulers. It might be that England should evac- 
uate India and leave it to readjust its government according to its 
own ideas. But she hardly can be expected to do the latter with- 
out the former. An English government of India according to 
native ideas would be a contradiction in terms. And even the 
entrusting of places of the highest responsibility to natives is not 
possible, although the Moslem rulers of India had Hindoo gener- 
als in their service. 
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REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


; New York. 
HE stock market at the close of last week acted in a way 
which to the experienced observer was suggestive of being 
“Toppy,” which means that the forward movement of prices was 
losing power, for the moment, and that some reaction was due. 
How far it would go—within speculative limits “e understood 
—would depend largely upon the chief operators. They might be 
willing to see a five point decline, which means serious work ; or 
they might come to the support of the market with fresh buying 
orders when it had gone back less than two points. A reaction to 
the latter extent would simply be in the nature of waiting for an- 
other start. Apparently they did not want more than a pause in 
the bull movement, for by Wednesday afternoon the market had 
recovered from the depression which had fallen upon it the two 
previous days. 
When it was looking weakest on Tuesday, and the crowd of 
small bulls were getting apprehensive of what might be coming, 
while the room traders, most of them were “ selling for a reaction,”’ 








one of the large operators who has been the most active in pro- 
moting the present bull movement, said quietly : ‘‘ There has been 
some selling of stocks to-day. Some one has been selling St. Paul 
and Lackawanna, but the market has taken it very well. I 
think,” he added significantly, “you will see the market higher 
to-morrow.” Coming from such a source there was little room to 
doubt what that meant. The market hesitated and apparently 
drooped next day for some hours, but finally the quiet etes of 
the chief manipulators made itself felt. Mr. Gould came out with 
a bull interview in the afternoon, and the market closed with an 
advance all along the line. Then the traders declared that the 
reaction was over, and another big advance was in order. Never- 
theless there are a good many stocks on the list that at the prices 
quoted it would be more prudent for any.one who has them to 
sell, rather than for one who has them not to buy. 

The St. Paul earnings for the last week in August were given 
out on Wednesday, and the same afternoon the directors of the 
company held their meeting, declared a dividend of 23 per cent. 
on the preferred stock, and gave a preliminary statement of the 
condition of the company for the fiscal year ending June 30th last. 
The St. Paul’s fiscal year used to end December 31st, but it has 
been a and there is this good reason for the change—that 
a railroad like the St. Paul has its complete year coincident with 
the movement of the crops. It begins to transport the year’s 
crop product about July, and works on it into June of the follow- 
year. The largest earnings are made from July to December in- 
clusive, the smallest from January to June inclusive. This is the 
rule with all the western roads whose principal business is grain 
carrying. The earnings for the fourth week of August were 
$579,000, and it will be seen by the following instructive little 
“ee that they were the largest for the period in the company’s 

istory : 


Earnings. Mileage. 
1889 : P t ; : ; : $579,000 5,678 
1888 r i P . : P ; 513,000 5,669 
1887 ‘ * : a 3 ; ; 490,000 5,267 
1886 ; ‘ ‘ . . ‘ r 554,000 4,933 
1885 ' ‘ ; ; ; , : 490,000 4,933 
1884 : ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ ‘ 475,000 4,804 
1883 501,000 4,550 


The annual statement, as given out, presents the following 
figures, which indicate a satisfactory state of things for a company 
which had so recently to pass the dividend on its common stock 
and reduce that on the preferred : 


Balance at credit, July 1, 1888, . $ 699,818 


Gross earnings, . .. . . . . . . . $25,422,559 

Less operating expenses (including taxes), 16,548,385 

Net earnings, ..., ..... . . 8,874,174 
Income from other sources, ..... . 225, 

Net revenue for the year, ...... $9,099,951 





URES gece. i anes nts te. stone $9,799,770 
Interest accrued during the year on funded 

MOMS. 6.6 cw os ye ee ee ORO 
Old accounts charged off,. . ..... 23 
Dividend No. 37, payable Oct. 22, 1889, 24 

per cent. on $21,610,900 preferred stock, 540,272 
Dividend No. 38, payable April 26, 1889, 2 

per cent. on $21,610,900 preferred stock, 432,218 


os oe we SS ee $8,261,087 


Balance at credit June 30,1889, . , . . $1,538,682 

The regular trouble about the rates between St. Paul and Chic- 
ago, made by the C. B. & Northern road, came up during the 
week at the meeting of the Western Freight Association at Chic- 
ago, but the proposition of the road mentioned to reduce these 
rates and maintain the locals was unanimously voted down. Judge 
Cooley, Chairman of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, has 
already given the managers to understand that this could not be 
done, and the managers had no desire to run against the Federal 
authority. The cause of the trouble over these rates can only be 
understood by considering that grain sent from St. Paul to the sea- 
board can go via Duluth or via Chicago. The C. B. & Northern, 
which runs between St. Paul and Chicago, has little local business 
and must depend on its through business, so it is vitally interested 
in what the Duluth route takes and the rates made that way as 
against those of the Chicago route. The other roads have an im- 
mense local business and are therefore less interested in the 
through business. The Duluth route has the great advantage of 
shortness. Competition by the all-rail lines is almost out of the ques- 
tion. The distance from Duluth to Buffalo is about two-thirds of the 
distance from Duluth to the Seaboard. The newer propellers on that 
route make the time between the two ports in three days, carry- 
ing 1,500 tons of freight, at a total cost, including interest on the 
plant, of about forty cents a ton, or two cents per hundred pounds. 
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The all-rail east-bound through rate on grain from Chicago, which 
is about three hundred miles farther east than Duluth, is about 
twenty cents per hundred pounds. Another way of stating the 
case would be that one of these propellers, starting on the merid- 
ian of Des Moines, carries to Buffalo the load of three ordinary 
freight trains at an operating cost of about $100 a day. 

The C. B. & Northern has a hard time competing with such 
transport as that. To help it out, the proposition was made to 
have the ‘trunk lines pro-rate with the lines west of Chicago, so 
that the low rate should not be borne wholly by the latter. The 
trunk lines have definitely refused, insisting on maintaining their 
full rates east of Chicago. This answer was expected, and the 
western roads, the C. B. & N. excepted, received the answer with 
entire equanimity. They are looking after their local rates a 
great deal more solicitously than after the through. 

In a bull movement, such as that now running in the market, 
- the small, or low priced stocks, always come in for more or less of 
their share of the general advance, but they do not as a rule, move 
up much until the big stocks have been advanced about as high as 
they ought to go. Speculation then takes hold of the small ones 
which have been left behind. The Ontario and Western may be 
one of these. Its capitalization is large, $58,000,000, in stock alone ; 
and the property has been in the background a long time, the 
shares inactive below 20. But now there is a movement to im- 
prove the property. Men who believe in its future are building 
a 54 mile extension of the road into the anthracite coal fields. 
The Scranton extension is being rapidly pushed, and contracts 
have already been entered into which call for a minimum annual 
tonnage of 925,000 tons. The parties making these contracts 
agree to give their whole annual tonnage to the O. and W., guar- 
anteeing that it shall not be less than the amount stated. It may 
amount to double that. In addition, a coal company is being or- 
ganized to acquire several tracts of coal lands along the line of 
the Scranton extension, thus ensuring a large tonnage in addition 
to that contracted for. 
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REPUBLICAN DIVISION ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 





| must have been observed by most persons who note the 

events of the day that there is a definite threat of division in 
the Republican ranks upon the question of reforming the public 
service. Newspapers like the Washington Post and the Burling- 
ton Hawkeye scoff at the reform, and demand its repeal. A dozen 
active and outspoken Republican members of Congress are quoted 
to the same effect. In Baltimore a ‘‘ Federation ” of Republican 
Clubs has passed resolutions “‘ not to support anyone for office, 
either national, city, or State, who is in favor of the present odious 
Civil Service Law, or its application in the distribution of public 
patronage.” 

These expressions may be thought only sporadic, and indica- 
ting simply the hunger and thirst of the office-seekers, but, on the 
other hand, they may be part of a concerted movement to reverse 
the professed policy of the Republican party, and to commit it to the 
advocacy of an unchecked partisan distribution of “ spoils.” 

In Philadelphia, Tuesday evening, Mr. Quay’s agent, Martin, 
who was lately appointed Collector of Internal Revenue, and who 
has sitice rapidly organized his office as a partisan machine, ap- 
peared as a new assailant of the reformed system. He offered, at 
the annual meeting of the Anti-Cobden Club, a Republican organi- 
zation, a resolution instructing the club’s delegates to the State 
Convention of Republican Clubs, which will meet in Pittsburg on 
the 24th instant, to urge the adoption by the convention of a reso- 
lution demanding the repeal of the Civil Service law. The resolu- 
tion was adopted, and the ball is thus set in motion for a system- 
atic attack upon the law by the united strength of the Pennsylva- 
nia Republican Clubs. 

Now what is the position of the Republican party? The 
national convention of 1884 declared its adhesion to the Reform. 
The convention of 1888 affirmed this. General Harrison, in his 
letter of acceptance, approved these declarations emphatically and 
unequivocally. He said “ the law should have the aid of a friendly 
interpretation, and be faithfully and vigorously enforced,” and he 
declared that it would be his “sincere purpose, if elected, to 
advance the reform.” 

How, then, can this movement for repealing the law go on, 
without dividing the party? Already two of the chief party 





organs, the Tribune of New York, and the Press of Philadelphia, 
beginning to see the danger of the situation, have put out caution- 
ary articles, condemning the action of the “Spoils” gangs, and 
declaring that “ Civil Service Reform has come to stay.” But can 
they check the movement? The Press is a strong newspaper and 
its circulation is wide, but what actual influence has it in the 
adoption or rejection of any party measure in Pennsylvania? Its 
perception of the duty of the party is no doubt clear. It compre- 
hends very well that to do as Mr. Quay’s agent now demands 
would be to betray and destroy the Republican organization. But 
has it the power to check the movements of the Quays, the Mar- 
tins, the Gilkesons, and all the horde who will rally behind them, 
greedy to seize upon the “spoils”? They can point it to the fact 
that no allusion whatever was made to reform, in the platform 
adopted by the recent State Convention, the omission signifying 
plainly that the attitude of the party in this State was changed. 
As,Martin is Mr. Quay’s agent in Philadelphia, so too the Conven- 
tion was Mr. Quay’s agency, and the declarations of the two are 
in accord. What can the Press say that will check a movement 
thus directed and stimulated ? 

Mr. Harrison, it may be said, can keep the party straight, and 
compel recalcitrants to march in line or fall out entirely. Not 
only has he the power, which newspapers have not, to give the 
law “a friendly interpretation,” and to see that it is “ faithfully 
and vigorously enforced,” but he has the power to remove and to 
appoint, to make and unmake officials. His ability to reach the 
ear and understanding of the Martins is absolute. He can effec- 
tually persuade Collectors of Internal Revenue not to propose por 
litical treason. And perhaps he means to do this, But surely he 
must perceive these signs of a movement to so organize the active 
forces of the party that it will be substantially impossible for him 
to carry out in good faith the pledge of his letter of acceptance. 
An administration filled up with agents of the Quays, the Platts, 
and the Mahones may be able to baulk and defeat his sincerest 
purposes of reform. 
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MR. BALFOUR’S CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


N time, Mr. Balfour will find that his proposal of an Irish Cath- 
olic University was not half so clever a stroke as he thought 
it. He had, it is true, the transient pleasure of an apparent di- 
vision between Mr. Parnell,—with perhaps the majority of his fol- 
lowers,—and Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals. But this appear- 
ance of an advantage will prove to be worth very little, and it will 
cost him very dear. He naturally has alienated some of his own 
most zealous supporters by a proposal hardly, if at all, less offen- 
sive to them than was Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule bill. It was 
just to prevent such concessions to the Catholics of Ireland, that 
the extreme Protestants of both countries arrayed themselves 
against the demand of Ireland for national rights. In their view 
the Roman Catholic Church is an anti-Christian system. They 
resent grants of money to it not on grounds of economy, but as 
committing the nation to the support of a system which it is sim- 
ply wicked for a nation or government to become implicated with. 
They feel exactly as do our extreme Prohibitionists towards the 
proposal to license the sale of liquor, or as does the average citi- 
zen tewards a proposal to extend governmental regulation and 
sanction to houses of ill-fame. This last statement may seem 
strong, and even offensive; but we make it from long and close 
acquaintance with the representatives and the literature of the 
party. The great Church of Latin Christendom, the church of 
their fathers, and of multitudes of holy and good men, is, in the 
view of this body only and altogether an evil thing,—the creation 
of Satan and a chief instrument for the perpetuation of his power 
in the world. 

The proposal to endow an institution out of the nation’s 
money with its sanction, to teach the doctrine, train the priests, 
and perpetuate the influence ofsuch a Church, is to such Protestants 
a proposition full of horror. And along with them stand a great 
number of less extreme haters of that Church, who yet fear its in- 
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fluence and are determined by every means in their power to 
check and counter-check the extension of its influence. They are 
governed less by theological and more by political considerations 
than the Orangemen, but they are not less determined in their op- 
position to anything which may advance the influence of Roman 
Catholicism. They are more frequently to be found in the ranks 
of the Liberal Unionists than those of their Tory allies. 

Both these classes will be alienated to a degree from the sup- 
port of the Salisbury ministry by this University proposal. Both 
of them, indeed, are already assuming an attitude of hostility to- 
wards the proposal. ‘‘ What,” they ask, “isthe use of maintain- 
ing the Union with Ireland, if we are to bid against Mr. Parnell 
and his party for the support of the priests? Whatis the use of 
opposing Home Rule, if we are to have Rome rule even without 
it ? Is not this causa vivendi perdere causar,—to sacrifice the end 
to the means?’’ And whenonce sectarian rancor ceases to fur- 
nish its support to the Unionist cause and it is seen that the 
Church of the Irish people is to be favored and petted under any 
policy, the British ministry will find itself distinctly weakened be- 
fore the people. Whatever may be said of the unity of the Em- 
pire, or the faults and failings of the Irish character, it is the fact 
that Ireland is a Roman Catholic country which furnishes the 
chief motive to the resistance to her demand for self-government. 

Nor is Mr. Balfour by any means at the end of his difficul- 
ties, if he should secure a majority of the Unionists and Tories 
to support his proposal. His object is not so much to carry the 
measure as to divide his opponents. But while they may divide 
on the general question, they probably will come together very 
quickly when the details of the plan are broached. It cannot 
be otherwise than that the plan should be a halting and com- 
promising measure, embarrassed by this and that concession to 
the dissatisfied element of his own friends. Now the Irish hier- 
archy will accept no such measure. They drove Mr. Gladstone 
from power in 1874 rather than give their support to a similar 
plan for a University, because its concessions to English and 
Protestant feeling were such as made it unacceptable to them. 
If they dealt thus with the author of the law to disestablish the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, what will they do with the author 
of the Coercion Law, under which Irish priests have been sent to 
jail for pleading for their parishioners’ rights, and Irish bishops 
threatened with similar treatment? It is with a hierarchy headed 
by Dr. Walsh Mr. Balfour has to deal. It was with one led by 
Dr. McCabe, an archbishop selected by the English government 
for his compliancy, that Mr. Gladstone negotiated in vain. 

We feel confident that no measure proposed for this purpose 
by the Tories will receive the support of any considerable body of 
the Irish members. It may be carried in their despite, but it will 
leave a bad taste in the mouth of the Tory party, and it will 
greatly weaken the really potent war-cry of the Unionists, when 
next they ask the suffrages of the English and Scottish people. 

Mr. Balfour has made a bad strategical blunder in taking 
hold of the Irish problem on its most difficult and thorny side. 
More difficult than even the Church question is the school and 
college question. England first tried to solve it by establishing a 
Protestant monopoly of both. When that broke down, with the 
rest of the system of Protestant ascendency, the Whigs established 
a secular system of national schools and “ godless ” colleges, from 
which religion and history are both excluded as dangerous topics. 
The Episcopalians and the Orange faction generally refused to ac- 
cept this. The Catholics rejected the colleges, but managed to 
make a compromise with regard to the schools which they re- 
gard as workable but not as satisfactory. Only the Presbyterians 
and the smaller Protestant bodies have accepted the Whig plan 
with any degree of cordiality. In an independent Irish Parlia- 
ment, as Mr. Parnell admits, both the Orangemen and the Catho- 
lics would vote for the overthrow of the present system. A 
system of government aid to denominational schools,proportioned 
to the work done, would take its place. Itis the prospect of this 





which has overcome much of the hierarchy to the Home Rule 
party. It is but a small part of this gain which Mr. Balfour offers 
them as a bribe to desert Home Rule. 








A LEGEND OF THE MUCANIPATES. 


a through the rolling country it winds,—this slender, 
spring-fed stream,—starting from I know not.where among 

the hills, wending I know not whither between them, yet for a 

ney visible to my mind’s eye like the remembered passing of a 
ird. 

Up stream, all lying beyond a grassy bank around which the 
clear water curves, is agua incognita. Down stream my knowl- 
edge extends no further than the edge of astretch of woods, which, 
lying below an ancient grist-mill, takes the laughing brook into 
its arms and bears it away into the unknown. Journeying 
thither, it ripples through a great culvert which pierces the em- 
bankment of the railroad, and in so doing receives the silent trib- 
ute of a spring that bubbles up beside the masonry of the arch. 
Erelong it reaches a leaf-shadowed pathway where it is spanned 
by arude stone bridge ; and on this bridge, if you will but wait 
and let the stream go on for a little while without you, perhaps 
you may catch a faint echo of its music in the song of some hidden 
wood-robin fluting in the dell below. 

Beyond the bridge, whose weather-stained hand-rail has so 
often warmed under the pressure of some lounging form, the 
stream winds musically down beneath overarching branches— 
here parted by a moss-cloaked and fern-plumed bowlder standing 
breast-deep in the flood—there dimmed by the flutterings of some 
feathered bather—every where, except in time of freshet or storm, 
clear and sweet and beautiful. 

Leaning over the wooden railing, notched and initialed by 
scores of youthful whittlers,—for the bridge stands within the 
edge of the Glenolden woods, dear to many a childish heart— 
leaning over and looking down into the black mirror to which the 
shadow of the bridge has transformed the quiet water beneath, 
you may—it is by no means impossible—recall from its depths 
some of the faces which have been reflected from its surface from 
year to year. Perhaps, among the visions that rise silently into 
view, gaze at you for a moment with wide, inquiring eyes, and 
then sink noiselessly away, there will be one which still lingers in 


‘my memory as the most pleasing of those which I have been per- 


mitted to see. It is the phantom of a young and lovely girl 
dressed in holiday attire, her only ornament a cluster of wild 
roses nestling amid the white folds at her throat, who, having 
doubtless strayed apart from the noisy sport of a party of merry- 
makers, appears to be listening for a footstep which she alone 
awaits. There is wondrous tenderness in those soft brown eyes, 
—wondrous beauty in those small brown hands, a little worn, a 
little stained by a “‘ ministering angel’s”’ toil. 

Blessed indeed was he for whom, on that day gone by, she 
waited on the leaf-shadowed bridge; and see! the roses on her 
bosom are rivalled by the sudden bloom of her cheeks. She starts 
lightly forward,—then draws back, a shy, sweet smile parting her 
lips, and—confound that impudent squirrel! to drop an acorn into 
the pool and smash its magic glass into a thousand ripples just as 
we were about to catch a glimpse of the fortunate swain! Well, 
it isn’t the first time that a trifle has kept true lovers apart. Per- 
haps, if you go down to the old bridge some moonlit summer night, 
the winds will whisper the lovers’ story to you, just as they once 
led this little song out from the silver-edged shadows*of the wood 
and bade it creep into my bosom. 


WOOD-SPIRITS.! 
Here children all day long have played 
And romped and laughed in merry glee; 
All day their little feet have strayed 
Beneath the forest tree. 


But now—as slow I wander through 
The long aisles, strewn with trodden leaves 
And festal fragments wet with dew— 
The low wind sighs and grieves. 
Yet, ’mid the sorrowing of the night, 
Faint, ghostly echoes drift to me; 
They are the phantoms of delight 
Answering dreamily ! 

But while we have been idling on the bridge, the stream has 
glided on and on until it is now busily engaged in turning the 
great dripping wheel of the Glenolden mills; from which it will 
flow down until its sweetness is mingled with the wide and turbid 
currents of the Delaware. 

Many generations have watched those sparkling, impatient 
waters hurrying away to the sea; for tradition hath it that these 





1It may be proper to mention that the verses in this article origi 
the Kvening Bulletin, Philadelphia. etal saan 
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mills were erected in the year 1755, by one Shipley, baptized 
Thomas, upon land which, less than a century before, had been 
granted “ by Richard Nicholls, Governor of New York, to Israel 
Helme, Hendrick Joubson, Oele Koeck, and Jan “Minsterman.” 
The records show that between Koeck and Shipley but one family 
intervened as owners of the land on which the mill was built. 
Peter Ross, in the history lying before me, is vouchsafed a line and 
a-half as having control of the millin 1790, The ducksand drakes 
in Glenolden mill-pond must have waddled into Peter’s business ; 
for, seven years later, John Jones bought the property at sheriff’s 
sale, and on the same day conveyed it to Caleb Phipps. Two 
years after, Hiram Walton was the miller; and in the last year of 
the 18th century, Caleb Phipps’s brother Elisha—of whom more 
anon—leased the mill, and eight years later became its owner. 
From 1818 to 1828, Halliday Jackson paid the taxes on the Glen- 
olden mills; and from the latter date until the Centennial year, 
when the present owner inherited the property, Ephraim Inskeep 
was assessed for their value. 

Of all these millers ‘‘The Dusty Miller” of Elisha Phipps is 
the only one whereby hangs any tale which has not sunk beneath 
the waters of oblivion. Had Irving or Hawthorne heard the 
story it might have been made immortal. As here given it may 
be found on page 514 of Ashmead’s History of Delaware County :” 

“Elisha Phipps was a strange, erratic character, moved by the 
impulse of the hour. It is related that the mill being located at 
the head of tide-water, as was customary in those days, he con- 
veyed his flour to market by a shallop, and returning would bring 
a cargoot grain. Asmall sloop, called The Dusty Miller was 
used for this purpose. On one occasion he loaded his little craft 
with flour and sailed for New York. Time elapsed, and as no 
word came from Elisha, his wife became anxious, and finally went 
to New York in search of her husband. There she could learn 
nothing respecting him, save that he had not been to see the per- 
sons with whom he had been accustomed to trade. Finally she 
returned to her home disconsolate, fully convinced that her hus- 
band had been lost on the trip to New York. Time passed, and 
no intelligence came from the absent Phipps. It was nearly dusk 
one evening when the ‘gude wife’ saw The Dusty Miller 
coming up the Muckinipattus with the flood tide. Shortly after 
the craft was moored at its accustomed wharf and Phipps entered 
the house, and, in his accustomed manner, tossed his old hat on 
the floor, as if his absence had been no unusual event in his daily 
life. It seems that after the Miller had passed out of the Capes 
of the Delaware, Phipps on a sudden impulse, decided to sail for 
the West Indies, where, selling his flour at a large profit, he ship- 
ped a quantity of rum and molasses for New York. At the latter 
port he soid the cargo, purchased grain, and sailed for the Muck- 
inipattus, where he arrived in safety, as already narrated.” 

Matter-of-fact as is the foregoing narrative, to the imaginative 
reader there is room for doubt. How can we discover, now that 
goodman Phipps and his sloop are themselves dust, what strange 
adventures may have awaited the captain of The Dusty Miller as 
he set sail upon that memorable voyage? For my part, I prefer 
to disbelieve. As has heen stated, Phipps was eccentric,—a 
dreamer,—a “ visionary.” Perhaps, one hot, windless day, as the 
little shallop lay becalmed on the warm bosom of the Atlantic, 
the captain’s ear became aware of strains of sweet music eddying 
across the quiet sea, and of the sound of far-off laughter and the 
murmur of distant voices. Taking the pipe from his mouth so 
that its ascending wreaths might not dim his vision, he had 
scanned the horizon closely ; and who can tell what he may have 
seen? Possibly this strange, silent man had gifts of which we to- 
day know nothing. Standing thus, gazing out over the illimita- 
ble blue of the ocean, may he not have felt something of that 
vague, irresistible longing which sent Ponce de Leon in search of 
the Fountain of Youth? Rum and molasses! forsooth! Rather 
Eldorado and the Gardens of The Hesperides! 

CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


| i quite relieves one’s sense of the newness and rawness of this 
country, to read that Prof. Horsford, of Cambridge, “ after 
much study, has located the site of Norombega, the lost city of 
New England, at the mouth of Stony Brook, Waltham,’’ Mass. 
It will be news to most people that Norombega was the name of 
a city. Generally it has been accepted as the name first bestowed 
by the cod-fishers of Western Europe upon the whole region now 
known as New England. The town of Sagadahoc was the first 
white settlement within the bounds of New England, and was 
abandoned because of the severity of the winter of 1607-8. But 
as the Kennebec River long retained the name of Sagadahoe, it is 
all but certain that that lost city was in Maine. Perhaps this new 
discovery is but the outcome of the disposition, since Mr. Ban- 








croft set the fashion, to discover that the history of America was 
transacted within a very short distance of Boston. 
* * * 


A CORRESPONDENT calls our attention to the following para- 
graph in the Athenzwum, (London) of October 15, 1836, as having 
some interest in view of present discussions of a universal lan- 
guage: 

“Several learned men have tried to make an universal written lan- 
guage, such as Leibnitz, Wilkins, Dalgarno, Volney, Garat, etc., and now M. 
Renon has presented a treatise on the subject to the French Academy of 
Sciences. He there states, that he means it also to apply colloquially, but 
in both cases he founds it on the Arabic numerals, the united number of 
which, when employed together at his pleasure, represents the object or ac- 
tion which is to be expressed in any language whatever. He has already 
employed 768 numbers. A. M. Cambry, member of the Celtic Academy, 
etc., on some tables which he has contrived for the same purpose, has em- 
ployed 1,349 numbers, and applied them to seven languages.” 

% < * 


THE eighth annual American Forestry Congress will be held 
this year in Philadelphia, and it is to be hoped that it will receive 
the attention it deserves. The days for the sessions will be Octo- 
ber 15 to 18, inclusive, and the place Horticultural Hall, (Broad 
street). Governor Beaver is expected to be present and preside, 
and a series of valuable papers will be presented. Pennsylvania 
has been so impressively reminded, during this tragic year, of the 
effect of deforesting the banks of her rivers that this can hardly 
fail to be a topic of interest. 

7 * + 


THE annual meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 
League is to be held in Philadelphia on October land 2. It would 
be very fit for the people of this unfortunate Commonwealth, 
given over by the powers that be as a political Botany Bay, to 
show some spirit of resentment of its condition. 








THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 


PARIS, September 1. 

y= in France are called the general elections are those 

held for the renewal of the Chamber of Deputies, whose 
mandate ends every four years. The Chamber to be named this 
year will be the fifth since the establishment of the present Re- 
public. To the government belongs the right of selecting the date 
of these elections, which must take place within sixty days pre- 
ceding the expiration of the powers of the old Chamber, and this 
year the 22d inst. has been chosen for the first ballot. In France 
there are two polls; to be elected on the first one a candidate is 
obliged to have a majority of all the votes cast, and this aggregate 
must represent a fourth of the number of all the voters registered ; 
at the second ballot a simple majority suffices. These second elec- 
tions occur a fortnight after the first trial. 

The forthcoming elections will be the most important ones 
that have been held since the foundation of the present govern- 
ment, as upon their result depends not only the interior prosper- 
ity of the country, but possibly its security from without. For 
this reason they merit a careful study. To begin with, a different 
electoral system from the one used in 1885 is to be employed ; mul- 
tiplicate candidatures are forbidden; the Conservative coalition, 
reinforced by the Boulangists, will make its most desperate and 
perhaps final onslaught against Republican institutions, and lastly 
the moderate and radical Republicans will combat each other for 
supremacy in controlling the policy of the Administration. The 
outgoing Chamber, which consists of 584 members, was elected by 
the method known as the scrutin de liste, whereby all the Depu- 
ties of a Department were chosen on one single list ; the new 
House will have 576 members and be named by the scrutin d’ar- 
rondissement, which gives the nomination and election of each 
deputy to the district that he is to represent, and not to the whole 
Department. The principal reason for a return to the uninom- 
inal system of voting was the sudden and remarkable develop- 
ment of the Boulanger movement; but even if this military ad- 
venturer had not appeared upon the political field the unexpected 
results of the last general elections,—which sent two hundred 
Reactionaries to the Chamber,—would have caused a repeal of 
the statute sooner or later. The law against multiplicate candi- 
datures is another excellent measure taken against Boulanger, 
who counted upon getting nominations all over the country ; al- 
though made now as a law of exception, its good effects in the 
present canvass will probably induce the French Republicans to 
keep it indefinitely as an arm against future aspiring dictators. 
Boulanger, notwithstanding his ineligibility, is a candidate in the 
second electoral ward of Montmartre; this is M. Clemenceau’s old 
district, and the General evidently wishes to show that he can poll 
as many votes as his former friend and supporter. The opposing 


candidates are M. Anatole de la Forge, Radical, and M. Jules Jof- 
frin, nominated by the Socialists. 
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The coming struggle will be, as it was in 1885, between three 
distinct parties: the Reactionaries, the Moderate Republicans, 
and the Radicals. The present campaign differs from the last one 
only in the appearance on the ground of the Boulangist element, 
which is composed of all the discontented electors who have no 
fixed idea about the form of government, and who rally around an 
adventurer because he promises them a change. The revision of 
the Constitution is the great issue, but behind this apparently 
simple platform are concealed all sorts of schemes. There are 
three opinions about revision: first, that of the Reactionaries, the 
Boulangists, and the Radicals, who demand revision through a 
Constituent Assembly ; second, the Republicans, who desire re- 
vision by a joint convention of the two Houses; third, the Mod- 
erates, who oppose all revision, at least until after the Boulangist 
peril is thoroughly out of the way. The Reactionaries, or Royal- 
ists and Bonapartists, wish to obtain possession of power so as to 
overturn the existing government and replace it by one more in 
accordance with their desires; unable to do anything alone they 
have joined together as Conservatives, and by pretending that 
they want to purify and strengthen the government and make it 
more democratic, they hope to get a majority in favor of calling a 
Constituent Assembly. Boulanger is an ambitious soldier who 
wishes to abolish parliamentary government and become President 
of the Republic, preparatory, of course, to following Louis Napo- 
leon’s tactics by trying to make himself Emperor. The-Bonapart- 
ists see that he is sufficiently unscrupulous to overturn the existing 
order of things by violence, if necessary, and this is why they 
support him, hoping that once he has battered down the walls 
they can brush him aside and march in with Prince Victor at their 
head. The Royalists, a little more punctilious, expect by his aid 
to elect some of their candidates; they therefore accept his co- 
operation and make concessions to him and to the Bonapartists— 
who, it may be remarked in passing, are getting the lion’s share of 
the nominations. The Radical Republicans,—and in this category 
we may include the Socialists,—believe that the statu quo policy 
followed since 1881 is the cause of all the discontent that exists, 
that the best way to turn aside the plebiscitary peril is to make the 
reforms demanded, they say, by public opinion, and that the first and 
most imperative change is a remodeling of the Constitution voted 
by the monarchical assembly of 1876. The moderate Republicans 
wish to preserve the present organic law, which is the basis lo 
parliamentary government, and to modify the existing order onfo 
so fast as they are sure of having something better to put in ity 
place. They believe that the best means to kill Boulangism is ts 
apply a Constitution whose essential characteristic is that it was 
framed against personal power. Without the aid of the President 
and the Senate, Boulanger and the Reactionaries can do nothing 
legally, and it is sound policy, they claim, not to disturb a state of 
affairs that gives the Republicans a sure control of the government. 

The Radicals are not entirely wrong in their declarations ; 
the powerlessness of the outgoing Chamber and its inability to ac- 
complish any useful work is certainly the cause of the wide 
discontent that prevails, and it is undoubtedly true that the ac- 
tual Constitution isin part responsible for the present political 
weakness. There is a call for new men and new measures. But, 
on the other hand, there is a difference of opinion as to what ex- 
tent reforms should go and as to whether the moment is well 
chosen to discuss them before the country. In 1885 the Radicals 
and Moderates combatted each other as they are doing to-day, in 
the face of a united anti-Republican coalition ; the result was that 
the so-called Conservatives sent 203 of their partisans to the 

Chamber, instead of the 90 representatives they elected in 1881. 
This year the same coalition exists, strengthened by the Boulang- 
ists, most of whom have probably hitherto voted for the Republi- 
can candidates. It would seem, therefore, skiilful tactics for the 
Republicans to unite in crushing their common enemy first and 
to discuss their differences among themselves afterwards. This is 
what the Moderates propose, but the Radicals reply that if they 
compromise with their competitors and help elect a majority of 
Moderates the statu quo policy will prevail as before. Conse- 
quently as neither side will yield there will be two or more Re- 
publican candidates in a great many districts. This multiplicity 
of candidates belonging to the same party might be less dangerous 
for the triumph of the Republican cause if each side would agree 
to withdraw its successful candidates before the second ballot. 
Unfortunately this is not the case, and it seems certain that the 
Moderates, or at least thoseamong them who belong to the Liberal 
Union, or Left Centre, will make no concessions to the Radicals 
but will continue their candidatures wherever a second poll be- 
comes necessary. 

What will come of all these divisions? It would be difficult 
to say with any precision at the present moment in the midst ofa 
campaign conducted with the greatest violence, not only in the 
public meetings but also in the newspapers. However, the indi- 
cations are that Boulangism is not as strong as it was previous to 








the revelations made before the High Court of Justice. At the 
cantonal elections, a few weeks ago, it was evident that the Gen- 
eral’s popularity had suffered in the country districts, 30 much so 
that he and his managers have abandoned nearly all the nomina- 
tions outside of Paris to the Monarchists and Bonapartists. By 
this means Boulanger and the Conservatives are in complete ac- 
cord. There is, to be sure, some rivalry as to the proportion of 
Royalist or Imperialist candidates on the Conservative lists, but 
these little differences will all be arranged before election day and 
the Reactionaries will go to the polls as one man in their assault 
against the Republic. I do not suppose that this coalition is 
enough to overcome its various Republican opponents; still, the 
ground seems wonderfully well prepared for its retaining at least 
its present strength in the new Chamber. Even admitting only 
this, the Conservatives would be able to pursue a policy of obstruc- 
tion and compromises with one or the other wing of the Repub- 
lican party that would greatly hamper the formation of a work- 
ing government majority. There is one circumstance that may 
help the Republican cause. The indications are that the vote 
this year will be a heavy one. Now four years ago there were 
3,600,000 abstentions, and as the Conservatives made a vigorous 
campaign, and polled 3,147,129 votes of the 6,710,820 cast, it is fair 
to presume that they brought out nearly their full strength. Since 
Boulanger’s election here, in January, there has been a decided 
awakening all over the country among the Moderates, many of 
whom did not vote in 1885, and the probability is that a large 
part of the additional ballots thrown on the 22d inst. will be 
against the Reactionaries. The Socialists, who have a very im- 
perfect party organization outside of Paris and one or two other 
large cities, are nearly all anti-Boulangists, though demanding 
a revision of the “ bourgeois” Constitution. Their vote seems 
likely to be scattered among the Radicals, Moderates, and Bou- 
langists, the greater part going to the Radicals in districts where 
there is no Socialist candidate. 

In presenting his list of candidates to the Parisian electors—a 
most incongruous salad of political jobbers and mediocrity,—by 
the way—General Boulanger says that the Chamber they are called 
upon to name will be neither a legislative assembly chosen to 
make laws or a Constituent Assembly. Its only mandate will be 
to obtain the convocation of a Constituent Assembly by universal 
suffrage. It is interesting to see what would happen in case such 
a Chamber were elected. In the first place it would have to over- 
come the legal resistance of President Carnot and the Senate. 
The Upper House, which has a strong Republican majority, would 
certainly refuse to vote for calling a Constituent Assembly and the 
Chamber would have to submit. Otherwise, President Carnot 
could exercise the power conferred upon him by article five of the 
Constitution, and, with the consent of the Senate, dissolve the 
Chamber, as Marshal MacMahon did in 1877. The result would 
be a conflict, new general elections, and one more electoral cam- 
paign, fiercer than the present one, if possible. Another sup- 
“ena let us admit for a moment that a Constituent Assem- 

ly was called, it would take at least two years of struggles before 
it could be in working order. Then the country would be agitated 
for another long period by the Conservative coalition that now 
shows such a touching union; its members would quarrel among 
themselves as to whether Boulanger should be dictator, the Count 
of Paris King, or Prince Victor Emperor. I think I have not 
exaggerated in saying at the beginning that the forthcoming elec- 
tions are the most important ones held since the founding of the 
present Republic. C. W. 








REVIEWS. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH DRINKER, from 
1759 to 1807. Edited by Henry D. Biddle. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. 1889. 
A JOURNAL kept in Philadelphia from 1759 to 1807 includes a 
period marked by several important and many interesting 
events—the Revolutionary action, the establishment of the national 
government, and the visitations of yellow fever, being most promi- 
nent. The keeper of this diary was a Friend, a woman of quick 
observation, of lively sympathy, and a wide acquaintance. Her 
notes, as printed in this volume are, it is true, mostly brief and 
often devoted to what might appear trivial matters, but a consec- 
utive reading discloses in them all the charms of a frank and un- 
affected autobiography, and carries us forward from the observa- 
tions and experiences of girlhood to those of advanced age, with a 
sense of the continued growth and development of the writer. 
Elizabeth Sandwith, an orphan, a girl of “uncommon per- 
sonal beauty,” as the notice printed at the time of her death states, 
lived with her sister Mary, in 1758, in the family of Anna Warner, 
in a house on Front Street between Arch and Race, adjoining the 
large house which had been built by Benjamin Shoemaker, at the 
corner of Drinker’s Alley. The Sandwith girls were daughters of 
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William Sandwith, a native of County Wexford, Ireland, who 
had come to Philadelphia and become a successful merchant and 
ship-owner, but had died before 1758. Their mother was the 
daughter of Martyn Jervis. They had been educated ina manner 
“much superior to what was common for young ladies in this 
country,” in the middle of the eighteenth century, and they had a 
decided fondness for literature. In 1761, Elizabeth was married 
to Henry Drinker, a plain and strict Quaker, who was also a ship- 
owner and merchant, of the firm of James & Drinker. It was to 
their firm the tea-ships were consigned, in 1773,—the captains 
of which returned with their cargoes to England, in deference to 
the popular opposition to the tea-tax,—and Abel James was the 
son-in-law of that famous Quaker sailor, Thomas Chalkley, and 
lived in his old mansion at Frankford,—now Mr. Edward Weth- 
erill’s “‘ Chalkley Hall.” Henry Drinker was an energetic, care- 
ful, and successful business man ; his portrait, as we see it in the 
pages of his loyal wife’s diary, is that of an old-fashioned, straight- 
dealing, uncompromising Quaker, yet not an ascetic or satur- 
nine character. It was his great-uncle Edward (or John) Drinker, 
who was one of the first white children born in Pennsylvania, his 
birth occuring in 1680, before the city was laid out, and his death 
one hundred and two years later,—November, 1782,—and who 
had the additional distinction of being the husband of four wives, 
—not at one time,—and the father of eighteen children. (Frank- 
lin perpetrated a witticism, when asked whether Philadelphia’s 
situation was favorable to longevity, and what age people might 
attain, by saying that he really could not answer, yet, until old 
Drinker died.) 

Henry and Elizabeth lived ten years after their marriage in a 
house on Water Street,—close beside the shipping business,—and, 
in the spring of 1771 removed to the Shoemaker house (already 
mentioned), at Front and Drinker’s Alley, known in ‘‘ Watson’s 
Annals,’ and to many old Philadelphians as “‘ Drinker’s big house.” 
There they died, Elizabeth on the 24th of November, 1807, and 
her husband a year or two later. From this house they saw the 
movements of the war ships in the Delaware, the famous “ battle 
of the kegs,’’ celebrated by Francis Hopkinson, the movements of 
the British and American troops, and all the panorama of the 
Revolution. The windows were broken, and the panels of the 
front door smashed in October, 1781, when the town was generally 
illuminated for the capture of Cornwallis, the houses of the plain 
Friends being of course without lights. Henry was one of the 
Quaker company who were arrested by the Revolutionary leaders 
in Philadelphia, in September, 1777, and confined at Winchester, 
Virginia, for seven months, upon the charge of Tory activity,—a 
charge which could not be literally justified, though the arrest 
itself might be, perhaps, as one of the moves of determined men, in 
a time when force was the rule and the laws were silent. 

It is quite impossible, here, to do justice to the contents of the 
book, by presenting extracts. Nothing short of a great number 
of them would convey an idea how many poiuts of historical, social, 
genealogical, and personal interest are touched upon. The editor 
has added a number of excellent foot-notes, helping the ordinary 
reader to a clear understanding of the more important persons 
and events, and these might have been prodigiously extended, if 
it had not been thought better to keep the volume within reason- 
able bounds. We may mention that there is one note (p. 132), 
referring to the Paynes, which contains an error. It mentions 
“Molly Payne” as she who later was the wife of President Madi- 
son. Mary Payne (neé Coles) was the mother; it was her daughter 
Dorothy, “ Dolly Payne ’’—mentioned in this journal at page 155, 
who afterward became the President’s wife. 

We congratulate Mr. Biddle upon his printing of this interest- 
ing old diary. It will be read by many with pleasure, and will 
make a valuable addition to our stock of trustworthy “ original 
sources ”’ of local history. H. MM. J. 





THE LIGHT OF HER COUNTENANCE. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boy- 
esen. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Not a few of the ingredients that go to make up a readable 
novel are to be found in Mr. Boyesen’s new book. The dialogue 
is bright and often clever, the characters are widely differentiated , 
and there is ample movement and attempt at local color. The 
scene opens in New York, where the hero, Julian Burroughs, the 
elegant and blasé son of a great capitalist, becomes a Tammany 
candidate for member of Congress. He is worsted in the contest ; 
and more discontented and blasé than before, he goes to Rome, 
and the other events of the story take place in the Eternal City, 
where he falls in love with Miss Douglas, sometimes called ‘“ Circe 
the Enchantress.” If the chief interest of the book centred in the 
love of Julian and his Circe, the light of whose countenance is 
supposed to transform men into beasts or angels, it would be out 
of the question to do more than dismiss the novel as hopelessly 
weak and commonplace. 

Fortunately some of the minor characters are more effective than 





the leading personages, There isa mildly amusing English baronet, 
and a young American artist whose endeavor it is to overturn the 
worn-out dogmas long ago settled by great masters who may per- 
haps have known how to paint but not how to talk as we talk in 
the nineteenth century. Mr. Boyesen’s finest character, his chef 
d@’ceuvre, on whom he has expended the full fruits of his study of 
the emancipated young woman in America, is Miss Delia Saunders. 
This marvelous female, who is impeded in her energetic career by 
none of the traditions of her sex, and whose ostensible object is to 
make allusions to whatever is usually omitted from general con- 
versation, invades Europe with a new invention which by altering 
the present fashion of female dress will reconstruct society on a 
new and better plan. Miss Saunders may exist somewhere out of 
the realm of Mr. Boyesen’s fancy, he may have met her as early 
travelers used to encounter in far-off regions strange monsters 
with the head of a beast, the feet of a bird, and the voice of a man. 
But none of these monsters has it been our fortune to see face to 
face, hence we do not find it easy to believe in their existence. 
Altogether, although many scenes are no doubt transcripts of an 
actual experience, there is an indifference to the truthfulness of 
details which robs the story of life-likeness. The book is still 
readable, however, although it possesses little of the charm and 
reality with which the writer knows well how to invest descrip- 
tions of people and things in his native land. 





FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method of Philosophy as a Sys- 
tematic Arrangement of Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 1889. 

This volume is composed chiefly of essays which first ap- 
peared as editorial articles in The Open Court. There is not 
wanting a degree of continuity and sequence in the thoughts 
brought forward, nor does the book give the impression of scrap- 
piness which might be expected from its origin. Nevertheless we 
think the author, who is a thoughtful and a forcible writer, would 
have done more justice to his philosophy had he prepared the 
work with the intention from the outset of making it a unit. 
Most of the essays are short, averaging from two to ten pages, 
and some of them have been written from a polemical standpoint. 
A number of them have been arranged in groups and are upon 
aspects of the same general subject. Such are the essays upon 
the Kantian distinction between form and matter,those discussing 
the question “Is Nature Alive?” and those upon “ The Idea of 
Absolute Existence,” and “ The Stronghold of Mysticism.” 

The author advocates a form of monism which regards mat- 
ter and mind as two aspects of the one reality, which is itself both 
form and matter, containing all the elements necessary for its own 
self-evolution. He looks upon nature as alive, and calls the order 
of nature God. He is in ethics neither pessimistic nor optimistic, 
but holds to what he calls meliorism, a compromise, so to speak, 
between the two. He is especially active in making war upon 
mysticism, and the tendency to hypostatize abstractions, having 
no patience with Sir William Hamilton’s “ Reality,” or Mr. Spen- 
cer’s ‘‘ Unknowable.” Indeed, he may be characterized as a 
rather curious case,—a Kantian Positivist with a faith in the 
World-Soul of Plato. 

In Dr. Carus’s Essays there is much that is suggestive and 
fruitful. We do not think, however, that in the constructive part 
of his work he has always avoided what he criticises in others. 
He builds his Ideal-Realism on disputed ground by quite failing to 
answer the Idealist, and his assumption that matter and mind are 
but two aspects of the one thing gives us only an illustration,—it 
leaves their relation and interaction as much in the dark as it was 
before. We think, too, that it is rather a pity that Dr. Carus 
should antagonize as much as he does the feelings of the many ad- 
herents of the established religion. It will not make his book, 
which is an interesting one, the more acceptable. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HIS volume, ‘‘A Century of American Literature,” (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.),is not a history of literature, as might be 
supposed from its title, but merely a set of selections in prose and 
verse from representative authors. The editing is reasonably 
well done, but it naturally can give but a vague idea of the hun- 
dred writers it assumes to illustrate. Very few of them have 
more than a single entry and the selections are necessarily brief. 
The extracts are mostly judicious, and attention is given not onl 
to literature proper but to noted political expressions. The boo 
is intended as a companion to library histories, and as such may 
be found of use. 





Mr. Virginius Dabney has, in “Gold That Did Not Glitter,” 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) produced a much more satisfactory piece 
of work than the odd “ Don Miff,” which we were compelled some 
months ago to protest against on grounds of sobriety and reason - 
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ableness. “Gold That Did Not Glitter” has also a large share of 
whimsicality, but it is more straightforward and coherent than the 
earlier book, being a logically constructed tale of definite purpose 
and interest. It is light in tone, and we like our author best in 
this mood. The scene is divided between Virginia and the City 
of New York. The author has no weighty political or religious 
motives to elaborate in this work, but is only bent upon the enter- 
tainment of his readers. And in this he very fairly succeeds. 





“ Julian Karslake’s Secret,” by Mrs. John Hodder Needell, 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) is a reprint of a current English novel. The 
“Secret” is the determination the hero takes to shield another 
man from disgrace and righteous punishment by allowing himself 
to be made out a scoundrel. It isan extreme supposition, but the 
modern novel reader seems to halt at nothing. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


+ erg G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS make a number of interest- 
L ing announcements, among which we note: “ The Letters 
of Horace Walpole,” edited by Charles D. Yonge; “The Land 
of the Viking,” by E. Frazer Blackstock ; “ The Story of Boston,” 
by Arthur Gilman ; “The Industrial Progress of the Nation,” by 
Edward Atkinson, and ‘‘ The Public Regulation of Railways,” by 
W. D. Dabney. 

A large number of English printers have been over to Paris 
to see the Exposition, but all seem to have returned disappointed. 


Messrs. George A. Leavitt & Co. of New York, will begin the 
regular annual trade sale of books on September 17. 

A short biography of Mr. Browning, containing an etched 
portrait and a fac-simile of the poet’s handwriting, will appear 
presently in Messrs. Virtue & Co.’s “‘ Celebrities ” Series. 

The most singular material for book-making is proposed by 
Prof. Castagnatta, and partially carried out by Prof. Burkham of 
Brunswick. His idea was to make a book indestructible 4 print- 
ing in gold or silver letters upon thin leaves of asbestos, the bindin 
to be of a thicker sheet of asbestos. Neither time nor fire coul 
have any effect upon a volume of this kind. 

Rev. Charles Edward Stowe has finished “The Life of Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe,” and as the subject of the biography is 
still living, much of the work is in the first person. The publish- 
ers are Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Royal Edinburgh ” is one of the illustrated 
books to be published this fall by Macmillan & Co. 

At the last meeting of the American Library Association, 
Miss Mary 8. Cutler of the New York State Library presented 
the results of an inquiry into the practice of libraries having 10,- 
000 volumes and upwards as to Sunday opening. Out of 50 col- 
lege libraries heard from, as many as 12 are open on Sunday ; 
only 3 out of 11 theological seminary libraries. In Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary and College only religious books may be taken out. 

An effort is making to induce Dr. Holmes to write his auto- 
biography. He refuses, as he desires to spend his remaining years 
in comparative idleness. He says, moreover, that his works tell 
as much of himself as he cares to have the public learn. 

The German book-trade is continually growing. According 
to the directory of 1889, just published, the number of German 
bookselling firms last year exceeded the preceding one to the 
number of 321, there being in all now 7,347 following the book- 
trade in all its different branches, 2,126 of whom are publishers in 
the strict sense of the word. 5,609 firms are located in 1,135 
towns of the German Empire, 11 in three towns of Luxembourg, 
751 in 235 places of Austria-Hungary. In the rest of Europe 181 
places possess 829 firms belonging to the German book-trade. In 
40 American towns there are 128, and the remaining 19 firms fall 
to the share of 13 towns in other parts of the civilized world. 

The National Pubiishing Company, of Toronto, has opened 
an office in New York, and will conduct there a similar business 
to that done in Toronto. 

The craze for Russian subjects continues unabated, and the 
Christmas Pen and Pencil book of the London Religious Tract So- 
ciety will be “ Russian Pictures.” It will appear in October. It 
is written by Mr. Thomas Mitchell, C. B., who has spent a great 
part of his lifein Russia. Mr. Mitchell is the author of “ Murray’s 
Handbook to Russia,’”’ and has a thorough mastery of the subject. 

A volume is in press in London by the naturalist, Rev. J. G. 
Wood, called ‘‘ The Brook and Its Banks,” in which the readei’s 
attention is brightly drawn to the many living objects of interest 
in an English stream or on its margin. This book, the last which 
Mr. Wood wrote, was appearing in the pages of the Girl’s Own 
Paper at the time of his death. 








Mr. W.S. Lilly’s forthcoming book, ‘‘ A Century of Revolu- 


tion,” will probably awaken discussion. It is described as a philo- 
sophical estimate of the French Revolution, regarded in the light 
of the experience of a hundred years, and with special reference 
to the political and social problems of the modern world. Messrs, 
Chapman & Hall will publish it. 


Mr. Thomas Whittaker will publish at an early date a new 
work by the author of “God in Creation,” entitled “ Jacob Jap- 
heth, or Bible Growth and Religion from Abraham to Daniel.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish this month Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ Master of Ballantrae,” which will be concluded in 
the October issue of Scribner’s Magazine. 


Prof. Huxley is to — this autumn a new volume of Es- 
says upon which he has been long engaged. 


The nineteenth English edition of Haydn’s “ Dictionary of 
Dates ” is announced as in preparation for issue this season. It 
will comprise a volume of 1,088 pages, which is 75 more than the 
last English edition contained. 

A novel by Mary Agnes Tincker will be published shortly by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., entitled ‘‘The Two Coronets.” It deals 
with scenes and characters in Italy and New England. 

Unfavorable comments having been recently made on the fact 
that Lord, Tennyson still draws his pension from the civil list, al- 
though he is now a rich man and there are many poor and even 
needy authors, the London correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, 
writes: “Though the Poet Laureate receives the money he does 
not use it for his own purposes, but spends it entirely on the re- 
lief of members of the literary profession who are in distress.” 

Arrangements have been made with Dr. Nansen for the sim- 
ultaneous production in London and New York of the account of 
his recent expedition across Greenland. The book will be pub- 
lished in the spring. It will be very richly illustrated. 

The negro insurrection at San Domingo in 1789 has been com- 
memorated in a story for children, by Madame Fresneau, a trans- 
lation of which will be published this fall by A. C. McClurg & Co., 
with the title “ Theresa at San Domingo.” 

A.C. McClurg & Co. will soon publish “ Familiar Talks on 
Astronomy, Geography, and Navigation,” by Captain W. H. 
a author of the admirable “ Recollections of a Naval Of- 

cer. 

The Catholic Publication Society Co., have been appointed 
agents in New York of the publications of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety of London. Hereafter a full stock of this society’s books 
will be kept by the Catholic Publication Society Co., who will send 
catalogues and full particulars to those wishing them. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


: or first of the New Series of the New England Magazine, ed- 

ited by Rev. Edward Everett Hale and Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, is issued with the date of September. The cover bears an 
engraved title with illustrations in which there are four features,— 
the spire of the Old South Church, the ship Mayflower, and clusters 
of the arbutus (New England Mayflower), and golden-rod. Toour 
view, the representation of this last-named flower illustrates very 
completely how difficult it will be, if it should be selected as “‘ the 
national flower,” to represent it effectively in pictures without 
color. Such flowers as the rose, the lily, the shamrock, and the 
thistle—if this be a flower—have a distinct form, but the golden- 
rod is a feathery extension of floral particles, with little or no defi- 
nite outline. Inside the covers of the magazine is a very good 
collection of matter, most of it referring to Plymouth and the Pil- 
grims, which in an avowedly New England magazine is of course not 
out of place. Among the several papers, Dr. Dexter of the Con- 
gregationalist contributes ‘‘ The Pilgrims in Leyden,” and Dr. Hale 
describes “‘ The Pilgrim’s Life in Common,’”—a social system in 
which all aided each other, while the rights of the individual 
were thoroughly respected. The Magazine is a monthly at $3 a 
year, thus increasing the number of the cheaper but yet high-class 
periodicals. 

The September Wide Awake presents the first installment of a 
serial by Susan Coolidge. It is a story for girls who have their liv- 
ing to earn, and is called “ A Little Knight of Labor.” 

The October Harper’s will have an article by Dr. W. W. 
Keen, one of our best known Philadelphia physicians, upon “ Re- 
cent Progress in Surgery,” in which he points out the astonishing 
advance in this department of medicine. He maintains that 
“* America can rightly boast of playing the chief role in eftecting 
the change that has taken place.” The same number is to have 
an article by Howard Pyle, with his own illustrations, of course, 
on quaint old Ephrata, the home of the peaceful and honest 
Dunkers. Mr. Child’s series of Russian articles will be continued 
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with one on “The Fair of Nijnii-Novgorod.” Both the article 
and the illustrations, in the variety of types and scenes portrayed, 
bear out the Vicomte de Vogiié’s definition of this annual fair as 
“a microcosm of Russian life.” 

Mr. Frank R. Stockton has written a characteristic story 
for The Century, called “‘The Chanter,” which takes its name 
mone vessel. It will begin in November and run through four 
numbers. 


Santa Claus, the new juvenile magazine of Philadelphiais, to 
have a fine and peculiar send off from the editors of some of its 
rivals. Thus Hezekiah Butterworth of The Youth’s Companion 
furnishes its Christmas short story. Tudor Jenks of St. Nicholas 
has an article in its initial number, and Charles Stuart Pratt of 
Wide Awake contributes a short serial for very little folks, to run 
in early numbers. 


The publishers of St. Nicholas announce that that magazine is 
to be enlarged, beginning with the new volume, which opens 
with November, 1889, and that a new and clearer type will be 
adopted. Four important serial stories by four well-known 
American authors will be given during the coming year. 








ARI. 
FREMIET’S “ JOAN OF ARC” IN FAIRMOUNT PARE. 


r may be announced that another very important work of art 

has been secured for Philadelphia, through the Fairmount 
Park Art Association. This is the statue of Joan of Arc, by M. 
Fremiet, the distinguished French sculptor. In THE AMERICAN 
of July 20, in an article translated for us by Mr. William Struthers, 
from the Revue des deux Mondes, there was given an appreciative 
and highly intelligent criticism of this splendid statue, which the 
French writer pronounces one “among the noblest specimens of 
work wherein our country may take pride.” 

The history of the circumstances by which this statue comes 
to Philadelphia is quite interesting. The original Joan of Arc, by 
M. Fremiet, is a well known sculpture of Paris. Erected in the 
Place des Pyramides, at the close of the war with Germany, “ as 
an appeal to concord and hope” in the French people, it speedily 
became one of fhe popular and patriotic objects of the city, and 
“is encountered in nearly every corner of French territory in 
miniature of bronze, or as a print or photograph.” But the artist 
himself was not fully satisfied with the relative proportions of the 
maiden and her horse, and he proposed, therefore, to again exe- 
cute his work, and put the new statue in place of the old one. It 
is this new figure which is described at some length in the article 
of July 20, and which is now to come to Philadelphia. It proved 
that the public feeling in Paris in relation to the first work was 
such that the change was thought injudicious, and after the plaster 
model of the new one had been exhibited at the Salon, (and, we 
believe, at the Exhibition), it was decided to leave the original in 
its present position. It had already been arranged that this was 
to become the property of the Fairmount Park Art Association 
when the new statue should replace it, but upon the change of 
programme it was further agreed that the new one, instead of the 
old, should come here, the arrangement being happily consum- 
mated with M. Fremiet, by Mr. Hockley for the Association. 

The statue is equestrian, the figures rather more than life size. 
It is not yet cast in bronze, but this will be done during the 
coming winter, in Paris. The sculptor has also engaged to design 
a suitable pedestal. The place where it will be set up is yet to be 
selected, but one suggestion is that it be placed at one end of the 
Girard Avenue bridge over the Schuylkill. It might stand in the 
middle of the roadway, parting the travel, and would be a very 
striking object. 

Perhaps we may add that so unquestionable an authority as 
Mr. St. Gaudens entertains the highest opinion of this work, and 
has warmly congratulated Philadelphia on her good fortune in ob- 
taining it. It may be said, possibly, that the subject, though his- 
torical, is not especially American, but an adequate answer to 
that is that the story of Joan of Arc appeals to all mankind. 





NOTES. 


The Art Age (New York: A. B. Turnure), for August, has 
for its supplement illustrations of German and Swiss furniture,— 
massive and beautifully carved examples. Several pages are 
given to illustrations of the habitations of the human family shown 
at the Paris Exhibition, with appropriate description,—forming a 
fine study in architecture ; and there is an extended article descrip- 
tive of the Willard Collection of architectural casts and models in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 


Of prizes offered to promote results in sculpture there is no 
end. But the Trustees of the Lick Fund in San Francisco, who 








have in hand the erection of a group of statuary on City Hall 
avenue, at a cost of $100,000, have not found the plan serviceable. 
They advertised two years ago, offering $500 and $300 in money 
for the second and third best designs, (the first being rewarded 
with the execution of the work), and had twenty-four designs 
sent in, but they have now rejected all, and adopted a new plan. 
They have made a contract with four persons to supply them 
with as many models, one and a half inches to the foot. The 
models must be in June 30, 1890, when each contractor is to re- 
— i and ninety days thereafter $500, making $750 for the 
model. 

At Paris, a statue of Condorcet is to be erected on the Quay 
Conti, and a competition is open for models, which are to be sent 
in by October 21, and exhibited later for judgment and selection. 
It is announced that the Hebrew sculptor Ezekiel, now at Rome, 
has finished a recumbent statue of Mrs. White, the deceased wife 
of the ex-President of Cornell University. It is designed for the 
University chapel, at Ithaca. 


_The publishers of the Youth’s Companion offer four prizes “ for 
designs for ornamental work” to be selected from those sent be- 
fore December 1, next. The prizes are $500, $250, $150, and $100. 
Information as to the character of the work desired will be fur- 
nished on application to the publishers, Boston. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


aE Forestry Division of the Department of Agriculture has 
issued a Bulletin (No.2) on the “ Forest Condition of the 
Rocky Mountains,” in which some valuable reports on the forest 
flora of that section of the country are given. The catalogue 
embraces nearly all of the strictly woody plants occurring in that 
region, including a brief list of the lesser woody shrubs. The 
Conifer compose about 30 per cent. of the forest species, the wild 
cherries, a etc., (Rosacezx) being next in number with 11 per 
cent., and the oak species next, with 9. A special report is also 
included in the bulletin on the forest flora of Southern California, 
po pa in many respects is remarkable and forms a distinct botani- 
cal area. 


The part which avalanches, snow-slides, and land-slides take 
in the destruction of forests has come to be recognized as an im- 
portant one. In the forest regions of the Rocky Mountains there 
may be said to occur three kinds of snow-slides, which vary very 
much in destructive capacity, according to circumstances, (1.) 
The “ dust” or ‘‘ powder” avalanches, occurring mostly at low 
temperatures, and in places where large amounts of dry snow 
have fallen upon denuded mountain-sides. The body of snow 
moving forward is accompanied by a cloud of snow particles 
which bursts into the air and settles down gradually like dust. 
The most destructive feature of this species of slide is the air cur- 
rents which are found to precede the falling mass. These have 
been known to uproot trees of considerable size. Most of the 
snow-slides of the Rocky Mountains are of this nature. (2.) The 
“‘ ground slides ” are mostly of heavy, wet masses of snow which 
have fallen on loose ground. They have much greater weight, 
but less velocity than the first kind and are generally less destruc- 
tive. (3.) In Alaska and some parts of Nevada a third kind of 
avalanche is known, in which large masses of the main flow of 
the glaciers become detached and are precipitated down the 
mountain side or break up into something like dust avalanches in 
falling over a precipice. 

Professor Virchow is advocating the establishment in Berlin 
of a museum of “ Popular Costumes and Products of Home Indus- 
try,” illustrative of the progress of the German people in the arts 
of civilization. The costumes worn by the people at different 
times, their methods of house-construction, domestication of ani- 
mals, furnishings, tools, etc., are all departments of the proposed 
museum. There exists at this time a model museum of this kind 
in Stockholm, whose existence is due, it is said, mainly to the in- 
dustry of Herr Hazelius. 


Mr. James Oliphant in a recent lecture condemns the idea 
that the education of boys and girls should be governed by the 
same rules. He also believes that there is, in our modern plan of 
study, too much reiteration and too little thought, a consequent 
sense of drudgery, and a lack of the interest which comes of using 
the reasoning power. Home lesson work has become a sort of 
tyranny. The possession of special aptitudes does not always 
justify the preference often given to them in cultivation, at the 
expense of less developed faculties. 

A bulletin on “the relation of the yard to the meter” has 
been issued by the U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. The ratio 
between the two measures is difficult of determination on account 
of their having no aliquot part in common, and on account of the 
difference in standard temperatures and in the materials of which 
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the standards are composed. The discrepancy in the calculations 
of Hassler, Kater, Baily, Clarker, and Comstock, is considerable, 
and is found by the author of the paper (Mr. O. H. Tittmann), to 
be due to the fact that while these authorities expressed their re- 
sults in inches, they were in reality “referring to different metric 
and British units.” Mr. Tittmann refers all the observations to a 
common standard--the British Imperial yard—using the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey standard meter as an intermediary. 
By this method the results obtained by the authorities mentioned 
above are reconciled within narrow limits, and the meter is esti- 
mated to be in length 39.36980 inches. 

The same author, who has made special study of the present 
and ancient art of the North American Indians, contributes a 
“Study of the Textile Art in its Relation to the Development of 
Form and Ornament.” The paper is a general discussion of the 
subject indicating the directions in which the textile art has ad- 
vanced from the earliest attempts, and discussing its influence on 
architecture and sculpture. The whole essay is illustrated by 
specimens of the work of different North American Indians, 

Dr. Franz Boas gives in this report the results of a long tour 
of exploration among the Eskimo of the entire Arctic-American 
coast. These people he calls the “ Central Eskimo,” and they in- 
habit, at Smith Sound, the most northern country in which man 
is known to dwell. Dr. Boas’s account is minute and accurate 
upon all subjects of interest connected with the people,—the top- 
ography of the region, the tribal divisions, their weapons and 
utensiles, their myths, legends, and religious practices, etc., etc. 








ORIENTAL NOTES. 


R. EDUARD MEYER, the well known oriental historian and 
archeologist of Breslau, has been called to a professorship 
at the University of Halle. 

The last number of the Internationale Zeitschrift fur allge- 
meine Sprachwissenschaft republishes “An Essay towards a Real 
Character and a Philosophical Language,” by John Wilkins, Lon- 
don, 1668. It is surprisingly modern in treatment and is supplied 
with excellent diagrams to illustrate the author’s phonetic studies. 

Prof. Paul Legarde has written a work on Aramic, Arabic, 
and Hebrew nominal formations (Géttingen: Dieterich). 

M. A. Franck has written a new work on the Qabbalah, en- 
titled ‘‘ La Kabbale, ou la philosophic religeuse des Hebreux.” 

The 22d part of Levy’s Talmudic Dictionary has appeared. 
This completes the work. 

The Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 1889 con- 
tains an interesting article by Mrs. Fletcher on the travels of Ibn 
Batutah in India. 

The last Bulletin de I’ Institut Egyptien contains an article by 
M. F. Lieblien on the Egyptian steles of the Boulak Museum. 








CRITICAL AND OTHER EXCERPTS. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S CONVERSATION. 
From the New Review, London. 

“TJ” sap the Duke of Wellington, on a memorable occasion, 
“have no small talk, and Peel has no manners.” Mr. Gladstone 
has manners, but no small talk. He is so consumed by zeal for 
the subjects which interest him that he leaves out of account the 
possibility that they may not interest other people. He pays to 
everyone, not least to ladies, the compliment of assuming that 
they are on his own intellectual level; engrossed in the subjects 
which engross him; and furnished with at least as much informa- 
tion as will enable them to follow and to understand him. Hence, 
we believe the genesis of the absurd story just quoted about his 
demeanor to the Queen. The astute Lord Beaconsfield used to 
engage her majesty in conversation about water-color drawing and 
the third cousinships of German Princes. Mr. Gladstone har- 
angues her about the polity of the Hittites, or the relations between 
the Athanasian Creed and Homer. The Queen, perplexed and 
uncomfortable, seeks to make a digression, addresses a remark to 
a daughter, or offers a biscuit to a begging terrier. Mr. Gladstone 
restrains himself with an effort, waits till the Princess has an- 
swered, or the dog has sat down, and then promptly resumes— 
“As I was sayin .’ Meanwhile the flood has gathered 
force by delay, and when it bursts forth again it carries all before 
it. Noimage except that of a torrent can convey the notion of 
Mr. Gladstone’s conversation—its rapidity, its volume, its splash 
and dash, its frequent beauty, its striking effects, the amount of 
varied matter which it brings with it, the hopelessness of trying 
to resist it, the unexpectedness of its onrush, the subdued but 
fertilized condition of the subjected area which it leaves behind. 
The bare mention of a topic in which Mr. Gladstone is interested 
opens the flood-gates, and submerges a province. But the torrent 











does not wait for invitation. If not invited, it comes of itself 
headlong, overwhelming, sweeping all before it in a seething flood 
of reasoned and impassioned eloquence, and gathering fresh 
strength and fury from every obstacle which it encounters in its 
course. 

But for conversation, strictly so-called, Mr. Gladstone has no 
taste. He asks questions when he wants information, and an- 
swers them copiously when asked by others. But of give-and- 
take, of meeting you half-way, and of paying you back in your 
own conversational coin, he has no notion. He discourses, he 
lectures, he harangues. But if a subject is started which does not 
interest him, it falls flat. He makes no attempt to return the ball. 
And though, when he is amused, his amusement is intense and 
long-sustained, it cannot be said that his general appreciation of 
humor is keen. On the other hand, he has a grand capacity for 
generous indignation, and nothing is finer than to see the chang- 
ing lights and shades on his mobile and expressive face when 
some tale of injury calls forth the indignant spirit of the North ; 
the hawk-like features become more strongly marked, the onyx- 
eyes flash and glow, the voice grows more resonant, and the ut- 
terance more emphatic. Nothing funnier can be imagined than 
the discomfiture of a story-teller who has fondly thought to tickle 
the great man’s sense of humor by an anecdote which depends 
for its point upon some trait of cynicism, baseness, or sharp prac- 
tice. He finds his tale received in silence, looks wonderingly up 
for an explanation, and finds that what was intended to amuse 
has only disgusted. ‘‘ Do you call that amusing? I call it devil- 
ish,”’ was the emphatic comment with which a characteristic story 
of Lord Beaconsfield was once received by his eminent rival ! 





THE UNPOPULARITY OF FATHERS IN FICTION. 
Hartford Courant (Charles Dudley Warner’). 

IT is all Lombard street to a China orange in favor of the 
mothers. The novelists have given fathers a bad name. Here is 
the latest novel on our table, Mr. F. M. Crawford’s “ Sant’ Ilario.” 
What a world of romance, love, and happiness would have reigned 
in that old Roman palace, such a world that this book would never 
have been written (which heaven forbid) if it had not been for the 
parsimony and the cruelty of the old miser, Montevarchi, who 
thought his daughters his goods and chattels, whom he might sell 
to whom he wished. We detest Sidonie, but Daudeé shows us 
pretty plainly where that little, selfish intrigante got her evil ways 
—where, indeed, but from old Chebé, with his round, empty head, 
like a ten-pin ball, and his little, greedy, green eyes? . . . . 
Thackeray knew and hated him, the male progenitor. Look at 
Dr. Firmin, with his smooth, bald head, his red cheeks, his gra- 
cious bow, his everlasting smile. How it sickened poor Philip 
and drove him into intolerable rages! And what have you to say 
of Captain Costigan as a father, you who would put in a feeble 
plea for that character who in all these instances has proved him- 
self a monster of depravity? . . . . We began by rather re- 
senting the attitude of the novelist, but we are like the landlord 
who came to sell Sheridan’s roof over his head, and went away 
having Jeased it to him for two more years, conquered by the 
eloquence of the debtor. We think of Mr. Dombey. A precious 
father he was with little Florence hiding from him in the corner ! 

We could go on and on to show how fathers in fiction are re- 
sponsible for untold misery. One is their way of risking and 
losing their money in all sorts of wild schemes, and expecting 
their children to do something about it, another getting killed in 
battle (a sort of insane passion with them), and still another, in- 
continently dying of consumption, and leaving their helpless fami- 
lies to earn their living as best they can. If Pamela had not been 
an orphan, Burke’s and Garrick’s tears had been spared. Had 
little Nell a father to protect her, Sir Walter would not have been 
obliged to surreptitiously wipe his eyes over her untimely fate. 
The Lady Constance in Mr. Boyesen’s last novel, ‘ The Light of 
Her Countenance,’”’ would have stayed at home and married a 
Carolina planter instead of setting up a palace in Rome and driv- 
ing sensible young men insane about her beauty, if her papa had 
not been killed at the head of his regiment at the battle of Seven 
Pines. As for the consumption habit, it is a favorite way with 
fathers of getting rid of their responsibilities. Who has not gone 
through with it all in the English works of fiction for the last 
twenty years? Even Robert Elsmere took advantage of it, leav- 
ing a little girl. 





THE VALUE OF BOOK REVIEWS. 
O. B. Bunce, in North American Review. 

A REVIEW, after all, is often in a strange language to every 
one not acquainted with the book under discussion; but if this 
has been read, the comments of the reviewer have more signifi- 
cance, his points are understood, and his praise or dispraise more 
keenly relished or disrelished. There is always great pleasure in 
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comparing opinions, and, no doubt, immense satisfaction in finding 
one’s own discernment confirmed. So much greater is the interest 
in reading a review after, rather than before, reading the book, 
that I often wonder whether this is not the best purpose of criticism. 
Of what significance is an essay on “ Hamlet’ to a man who knows 
not “ Hamlet’? Who can more than half understand an analysis 
of a new essay in oa or a new romance of character and 
motive, when nothing else is known but what the reviewer re- 
veals? If I may judge by my own experience and personal lik- 
ings, a review is of little interest unless the book is already, in 
some measure at least, familiar. But, if that is true, what, again, 
becomes of the cash value of the review? Leaving this narrow, 
monetary side of the question, it is certain, I think, that the aggre- 
gate influence of book-reviews is an aid to literature. It may 
be difficult to trace this influence in many instances ; it may often 
glance without effect, and sometimes repress rather than help de- 
serving productions ; but as a whole, it no doubt widens the 
knowledge of literature and nourishes the taste for it. It is not, 
indeed, certain that literature would be possible to any large ex- 
- if there were no heralds to proclaim and no chorus to cele- 
rate it. 
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DRIFT. 


y iguer- is an awakening interest in the construction of better public 

roads. Harper’s Weekly, a few weeks ago, had a capital supplement on 
the subject, and Joseph Pennell, who, with Mrs. Pennell, has seen a good deal 
of the roads of Western Europe at close quarters, on their tricycle, con- 
tributed to the Weekly an interesting account of how the roads are mended 
in France. He says: 

“The roadway is wide enough for two or three teams to pass. Beyond 
is a sweep of beautifully kept grass, and beyond again two great, deep 
gutters, outside of which is a bank of earth higher than the fields which it 
bounds, keeping all the water, if there should be any, back in the field and 
offthe roads. Every hundred feet or so, cut in the grass by taking the turf 
out, is asmall gutter, through which any water which may fall in the road 
is drained into the deeper gutter. As you ride along you will see that the 
road is divided by movable tin signs with cantonniersonthem. Near these 
signs, which are usually about a mile or two apart, you will find a man 
breaking stones small enough to go through a 23 inch ring, piling the 
broken stone up in a symmetrical mass like a house roof, which must ex- 
actly fit into a skeleton frame the cantonnier places over it. These stone- 
breakers are at work spring, summer, and autumn. Other men will be 
picking up the droppings on the road, putting them in a wheelbarrow, in an- 
other part of which is fresh sand to sprinkle over the place, and they carry 
rakes and brooms to touch up any imperfections on the surface, for such a 
thing as a loose stone or a lump of dirt is almost unknown. Having gath- 
ered up anything which may have fallen from passing carts or wagons—for 
the horses’ hoofs do not kick up the surface of the road, nor do the wheels 
grind into it—each goes over the whole of his allotted space with a broom 
about 10 feet long, sweeping off the sand, which is taken away and stored 
for future use or sold. This is kept up daily from April till October, and so 
thoroughly that, though I have traveled over the roads of France in both 
the wettest and driest summers and autumns, I have never found half an 
inch of dust or mud on the Grandes Routes. The cantonniers, when any 
distance from villages and towns, have houses in which they live, and they 
go to their work morning and evening between the magnificent avenues of 
poplars in the north, of cypresses in the south, of sycamores, which line so 
many roads of the Midi. It is absurd tosay the roads are like those of a 
park, for in no park out of Franee are they equaled. 

“With the beginning of October and the rainy season an inspector 
comes out—though for that matter he is almost always traveling up and 
down—followed by a large gang of men, one or more steam rollers, which, 
if the district is far from a town, pull after them gipsy vans in which the 
men live. The properly broken stone is then spread evenly over the road, 
the insterstices filled up with smaller stones and pebbles, the refuse from 
the larger stuff; over this is spread a layer of chalky or clayey earth, 
which had been carted and heaped there in neat piles during the summer; 
what we would call mush-molly is made out of the whole mess with water 
from the gutter, which the engine of the roller pumps, through a hose ; the 
steam-roller next parades up and down over the surface for a day or so, 








boards and guards are put up to keep the passers-by from driving on 
grass, and by the middle of winter the whole pacer is perfect ; po pak we 
is it that in a ride through the Vosges in the early spring, although there 
were high snow banks on both sides, the road having been cleared, and al- 
though frost was coming up out of the ground, it was comparatively easy 
to ride on a light bicycle, instead of being obliged to pull the machine 
through a sea of mud. This is a description of the actual way in which 
French roads are kept in repair by the Department of Ponts et Chaussees 
The same system is more or less carried out in Germany and Italy.” 





J. P.’s description of the manner in which the distances, oetc., are 
marked is almost equally interesting. It says: 


“After the road has been constructed comes the important poi 
mending of it. As has been said, this is most costly. So nando i 
done in France that I can scarcely expect any one to believe the statement- 
I am about to make. The great military roads of France, Les Routes Nat- 
tionales, radiate from large cities like the spokes of a wheel. They are all 
marked with kilometre stones, a kilometre being about five-eighths of a 
mile. The stones are about two anda half feet high, a foot and a half broad 
and a foot thick. As you approach the first stone you will notice on the 
side nearest you the name of the next important town, with its distance in 
kilometres and metres. On its face, following the lines of the semi-circu- 
lar top, you will read Grand Route number so-and-so, and below the name 
of the great city from which it starts and the great city to which it goes 
say Paris and Marseilles, and the actual distance to each by this road On 
the other side is the distance from the large town from which you started 
Every hundred metres you will see a neat little white stone with the num- 
ber inscribed on it. As there are a thousand metres in a kilometre, there 
are 10 of these stones, and when you come to each you can tell exactly the 
distance you have made. The fifth stone, which marks the half-way dis- 
tance between the two kilometre stones, is usually a little larger than the 
others. As you pass from one of the 86 departments of France into anoth- 
er, you will see a larger stone, marking the boundary line and recording 
the distance to many important points. If the gradient becomes at all 
steep, the fact will be announced somewhat as it is at the side of a railway 
and there are several other marks used by the engineers which I do not un- 
derstand. On the first house in each village, approaching from either end 
you will find the name of the village clearly written in white letter on a 
blue ground on a metal plate, the name of the village you have just left. 
with the distance, an arrow pointing in its direction, the name of the one 
you are coming to, and the names of the nearest large cities both ways 
At all cross-roads you will find the same information. The kilometre stones 
themselves are painted white, and the numbers and names are cut into the 
stone to protect them from the rain, and painted black.” 





Concerning Burns, the London Socialist, prominent just now in the 
great strike, Mr. Smalley gives these details to the New York Tribune,— 
setting in a somewhat more exact light his relation to the dockmen’s 
proceedings: 

“Mr. John Burns, the workingman whose name has becom i 
in connection with the strike, is a somewhat remarkable ct Ho “ 
self-educated, and his neatly furnished house in Battersea has a large li- 
brary of books, chiefly on political economy and works of reference. He 
has been a life-long teetotaler and non-smoker, and his chief hobbies are 
books and Socialism. It is not many years since he was prosecuted by Sir 
Charles Russell for street riots, and more recently he was imprisoned for six 
months for resisting the police in Trafalgar Square. Notwithstanding his 
present prestige, he cannot be called a leader of men. In his street rioting 
he only followed that wild person, Mr. Hyndman; in Trafalgar Square he 
was under the leadership of Mr. Cunningham Grahame; and now, in the 
East End riots, his leader and instigator is Mr. Champion, an ex-artillery 
officer and a well-known Socialist. Mr. Champion is a remarkable person- 
age, of magical persuasive influence over every one he approaches. He hates 
the Gladstonian party, for which quality he has received a large private 
support from the Liberal-Unionists towards his newspaper, ‘The Labor 
Elector.’ ; This is one of the smartest organs in London, and one of the bit- 
terest against the trades-unionists. It is a remarkable feature of the pres- 
ent strike that Mr. Burns’s most useful ally is Mr. John Lafone, the Tor 
wharfinger.”’ : ’ 





A survey has just been completed under the direction of Gen 

F, Smith, of the U. S. Engineer Bureau, of Chincoteague Inlet, Sag a 
purpose of ascertaining the feasibility of building a new breakwater there 
in place of the proposed new one at the Delaware Capes. The inlet is mid- 
way between Cape Charles and Cape Henlopen, and about sixty miles south 
of the Delaware Breakwater. The approximate cost is $3,000,000. The 
proposed Breakwater would furnish an excellent harbor for coasting ves- 
sels, especially those sailing north, which are now often compelled to turn 
into Chesapeake bay during northeast storms, being unable to reach the 
Delaware Breakwater. The proposed harbor would include eight to ten 
square miles, and the depth of water in about half of it would be twenty 
feet, On the southern side it would be necessary to build a breakwater 
p= a — are would also be required. The matter 
will probable be brought before Congress at its comin i 

propriation will be ane for. " eis 





ONE COLD Is SOMETIMES CONTRACTED ON TOP OF ANOTHER, the acco pa 
. . e 
ing Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs 80 strained and 
racked that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing 


cases of Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and 

others are now carelessly allowing themselves to drift ance ee penne 

nary symptoms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a cold to take care 

of itself! On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble 
resort promptly to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long estab- 
ae reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous 
rifling. 
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